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Introduction 


0 


The Plains Wars between the United States 
and the various Indian tribes and nations 
were not wars in the conventional sense. 
They were a series of ongoing clashes, 
culminating in two large-scale military 
actions: the Red River War of 1874-75 in the 
Southern Plains, and the Great Sioux War of 
1876-77 in the Northern Plains. Although 
they are generally lumped together under 


the heading of "Indian Wars," the conflicts 
in the Northern and Southern Plains began 
in different eras, and often involved different 
peoples and motives. In some ways, these 
wars by region were oddly similar to the 
Second World War, in which one conflict 
raged in Europe and North Africa, while an 
entirely separate war was being fought in the 
Pacific and Far East. The wars between the 
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The Hijnkpapa c Kcf Bull led Ihe resisunte dgam^t 
the Fort Laramie Treaty, and lo^ether w^th Cra/y Horse, 
has become a modern symbol Indian determinaticin. 
There are no autheniicaied phoios O'azy Hor se, 

allhough It IS known that ne was Dale and freckled, with 
red hair: uriusua? traits that Indians believe endow a 
person with a sped a: spir'ituality. (AvJthor's colleaion i 

federal government and the Southern l^lains 
tribes were essentially inherited, having their 
origins a century earlier when much of the 
region belonged to Spain. The Northern 
riains wars w'erc uniquely American, rising 
from the expansion of the whites into the 
territory west of the Mississippi River. 

ha ins Indians w'ere warriors. Long before 
the coming of the white man, they warred 
with each other, just as people do 
throughout the world. The Cheyenne and 
the Paw'nce had no more love for each other 
than the Frenchman may have had for the 
German in Europe, and acted accordingly. 
DeatJi in close combat with an enemv, with 
one's deeds of valor told and retold by the 
campfires, was preferable to growing too old 
to hunt or fight, and sitting in the lodge, 
cold, toothless, and feeble. Cheyenne 
warriors dressed especially well for battle or 
in other times of danger, so that if they died, 
they W'ould look their best upon entering the 
next w'orld Kirinnell, 19S6, 12; Marquis, H!^). 
I’he fighting tradition has been carried into 
modern times, with service in Vietnam, 
Desert Storm, and Afghanistan giving young 
men a chance to prove themselves as 
warriors. Some of the old warrior societies, 
such as the Kiowa Black 1-eggings, have 
been resurrected as veterans' organizations. 

Some Indians allied themselves with the 
whites, as an opportunity to settle ancient 
grievances against other Indians, in a council 
with Brigadier General George Crook in June 
1876, a (jow chief gave a lengthy indictment 
of the Lakotas and Cheyennes. The Crows, 
■Arikaras, Shoshones, and others offered 
themselves as scouts for the armv as a chance 
of gaining revenge for past abuses fBourke, 
Diary, 5:388-91). Such w'as often the case 
when the government enlisted Indian 
auxiliaries. The scouts themselves had few 
illusions about white ambitions; they had 


simply weighed up the odds, and considered 
the government as the lesser of two evils, 

Whites, likewise, pitted Indians against 
other whites. In the Southern Plains, French 
influence w'as evident in Indian conflicts 
with Spain, because both countries had 
territorial ambitions in the region. In the 
North, commercial rivalries over the fur 
trade prompted American and Canadian 
interests to vie against each other for 
influence over the local tribes. The Indians 
themselves, recognizing these animosities, 
played one w'hite faction against another for 
their own advantage. 

Until 1849, management of Indian 
affairs was the responsibility of the War 
Department. That year, however, jurisdiction 
was transferred to the ncwlv created 
Department of the Interior. The result was 
that while the Indians theoretically were 
under civilian administralion, the military 
continued to be responsible for suppressing 
outbreaks. BecauseJhese outbreaks were so 
frequent and political corruption visibly 
rampant, the soldiers were convinced that 
the Interior Department was incapable of 
handling the situation. Thus Indian affairs 
became mired in interdepartmental rivalries, 
divided responsibilities, and lack of 
coc)rdination or cooperation, and would 
remain so until the end of the Indian Wars, 
Many soldiers disliked Indian fighting. 
General Crook viewed both Indians arid 
soldiers as victims, forced to fight each other 
to vindicate failed policies {Eeriest, Chapter 2; 
Robinson, 2(H) 1, 220). 

Besides the rivalries, Indian affairs were 
complicated by inconsistent government 
policies. On the one hand, the government 
tried to buy peace by issuing goods to the 
more warlike tribes. Indians quickly learned 
that if they stayed on their reservations and 
minded their own business, they would he 
neglected, but if they committed 
depredations, they would be rewarded 
(United States Department ot the Interior), 
loo many depredations, however, brought a 
military response, hut very often a campaign 
was hindered on the brink of success, by yet 
another government policy of negotiation. 
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When (iencral VS. tirant was rnaugirrated 
as presktent rn tH69, he hoped to solve the 
problem ot corrupt ton by replacing crvilian 
agency appointees with ohicers deniob’rl'rzed 
under the Army Reduction Act. (General W.T. 
Sherman, who replaced CirarU as general- 
rn-chief of the arTTiy> believed it would have 
been "a change for the belter, hut most 
distasteful to members of Camgress who 
looked to these appoiiuments as part of therr 
proper [ratronage." lb prevent the 
appointments, congress approved a bill 
caTKeling the commission of any army 
officer who served in a civilian [Position. 

Refusing to be defeated, Cjrant then 
turned the management of Indian affairs 
over to the various religious denominations. 
Agents af>pointed by the churches, he 
believed, would be above reproach, 
and would ins[>ire the Indians by 
enlightened example. I he Board of 
Indian (xHiimissioners was created as a 
quasi-official agency to oversee distribulioji 
of the Indian approprialitui, I nr I ia ns on the 
reservations w'ould he under the exclusive 
C(Uitrol of the agents, unless an agent 
specifically requested military intervention. 
Officially, tiiis was knowm as the Peace 
l\)licy. Rather than solve the [rroblem, 
however, the new approach only prt)longed 
the agony, because, in common willi less 
de\ eloped w^arrior societies througliout the 
world, Indians took inconsistenev, 
indecision, and forbearance as signs of 
weakness, and behaved accordingly. (Tatum, 
I'Th Sherman, 926-27; l.eckre, 134-TS| 
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Ultimately altruism failed, I wo major 
wars finished the Indians as independejit 
people, but in the year 2003, the issues 
raised by those wars remain unresolved. 
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Chronology 


Early Chronology 

17.^1-48 Clashes between Spaniards and 
PJains Apaches 

17S8 16 March Massacre of San Saha 
Mission, Texas 

1767 ktihi's inspection realigns Texas 

defenses; isolated [)residios abandtined 
1781-90 Ugalde's punitive expeditions 
against Plains Apaches 
1821 Americans begin settling I ex as 
1820s-70s I'ighting hetvveen lexas settlers 
and Plains tribes 

182[J Arikara War oji the Missouri River 
1836 19 May Raid on Parker's Port, Texas 
1840 (x)manche War in Texas 
lH40s-^SOs Settlers moving through Platte 
Valley disrupt Indian life 
1846 Pornial entry of Republic of Texas itUo 
the Union makes federal government 
responsible fcir defense 
1849 Management of Indians transferred 
from War l^ejiartmerit to Interior 
nepartmenl 

1849-79 (roid and silver rushes in 
California, Nevada, CTilorado, 
Montana, and South Dakota bring 
miners and prospectors into the plains 
1851 first Port Laramie Ircaty attempts to 
pacify Northern Plains Indians; 
government begins acquisition of 
Santee Sioux lands in Mimiesota 

1853 Port Atkinson Treaty tries to obtain 
peace with Southern Plains Indians 

1854 19 August Grattan Massacre, near Port 

1.a ramie, Wyoming, initiates 
Sioux W'ars 

1855-56 Harney expedition oji the 
Northern Plains 

1861-65 Civil War. Majority of federal 
troops w'iihdrawji from frontier 
1862 18 August-26 September Santee 
uprising in Minnesota 


1863-68 Increased raids on western frontier 

1864 Summer Sibley ajid Sully exjieditions 
on the Northern Plains 

13 October PJm (’reek Raid, Young 
Ca)unty, Texas 

25 November first fight at Adobe 
Walls, Lexus 

29 November Sand Greek Massacre 
of Ghoyejines by Colorado trcxqjs 

1865 Sully and (Ymnor expeditions {)n the 
Northern Plains 

1869 President (irant implements 
Peace Policy 

Southern Plains chronology 

1865 Little Arkansas Treaty 

1867 Spring and Summer Hancock's War 

1868 Medicine l.odge treaty 

1868-69 Cheyenne War, Kansas and Oklahoma 
1868 17 September 8eecher\ Island fight 
27 November C uster attacks Indian 
villages on the Washita 
1870-78 Slaughter of the buffalo 
1871 18 May Warren VVagon fra in 

Massacre, Texas: Kiowa Chiefs Satanta 
and Rig Tree subsequently imprisoned 
1874-75 Red River War on Southern Plains 

Northern Plains chronology 

1866-68 Red CMoud W'ar, Wycuning and 
Montana 

1868 Port Larajuie Ireatv 
1876-77 Great Sioux War 

Subsequent events 


1878-79 (!heyenne Outbreak 

1879 Suit by Pojica chief Standing Bear 
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determrnes that Indians have legal 
standing in court 

Indian Rights rnovement gains impetus 
White River Ute uprising 
1887 Dawes Act divides reservations into 
individual land holdings 

1889 Rreak-up of (ireat Sioux Reservation 
1889-90 Rise of the Crhost Dance Religion 

1890 29 December Wounded Knee 

Massacre of l^kotas hy federal troops 
1924 American Indian Nationality Act gives 
Indians full citizenship 


1934 Indian Reorganization Act allows 

limited self-government and cultural 
freedom 

1944 National ('ongress of American 
Indians organizes 

19605 - 70 s Rise of American Indian 
Movement 

1969 Indians occupy Alcatraz 

1972 Indians seize Bureau of 
Indian Affairs Building in 
Washington 

1973 Outbreak at Wounded Knee 






Background to war 


Month and South 


The Southern Plains 


I’he first serious clashes between Plains 

Indians and whiles occurred during the 18th 

century on the Southern Plains. As defined 
¥ 

by WiJIiam H, Leckie in his dassic work 
The Conquest oftfw Southern rUhns, 

the region occupies an area from the l^lattc 
river in the north to the Rio Cirandc in the 
south, and from the Rocky Mountains in the 
west to about the 98th meridian in the east, 
fhe first Ruro[>eans to enter the plains 
were the Spaniards, Although the Coronado 
expedition explored the territory in the 
lS30s, it was almost two centuries before 
they made any serious attempt to settle. To 
them, the plains meant the west central part 
of modern Texas, fhe reasons for ignoring 
I’exas for so long were economic - it did not 
appear t() tjffer mineral wealth to exploit, or 
large congregations of Indian souls to save, 

I he reasons for ultimately settling the 
province w'ere strategic. It formed a barrier 
that protected the rich mining regions to the 
south and w'est, I he primary threat was the 
iTench, who already occupied (Canada and 
were raj>idiy colonizing the Mississippi 
vallev. Thus the Plains Wars in lexas 
assmned the shape of a contest of empires^ 
w'hich became intertwined with existing 
rivalries between native tribes, 

rhe first hint of trouble came when word 
reached the SpanisI) settlements that a 
I'Yench colony had been established on the 
Texas coast. This w'as the ill-fated exj)edition 
of Rene Robert Cavelier, Sieur de la Salle, and 
though it failed, its mere presence was 
enough to throw' Spain into a panic. An 
initial attempt to establish a S[)anish presence 
in the province in the 1690s failed, but the 
permanent French colonization of the l ower 
Mississippi at the beginning of the IHth 
century made further efforts imperative. By 


1720, a striilg of missions stretched through 
eastern I'cxas, anchored at the edge of the 
plains by a mission, a presidio (frontier 
defense f{>rl), and a town that ultimately 
became San Antonio (Fontana, 7S-77, 122), 
Fhe Spanish occupation of Texas came in 
the wake of the introduction of the horse to 
the Great Plains tribes. This revolutionized 
Indian life, giving them unprecedented 
mobility, and allow'ing the various tribes to 
expand their range. The result was ruthless 
intertribal w'ars over hunting grounds, and 
territorial domain, Fhe most powerful were 
the Comanches and Wichitas, w'ho pushed 
the weaker Plains Apaches southward, 
into the areas of Spanish settlement. The 
Apaches, in turn, raided the settlemcnls, 
stealing horses, plundering and murdering. 
By they had become so aggressive that 
they were able to attack the horse corral of 
the Presidio of San Antonio, and beat back a 
relief detail sent from the fort. In response. 
Governor |uan Antonio Bustillo of (xiahuila, 
w'hose jurisdiction included Texas, organized 
a punitive expedition composed of vcleran 
Indian lighters. In 17.32, BustiJlo's troops 
attacked an Apache encamj)ment, killing 
about 2(K), capturing 30 women and 
children, and recovering 700 stolen horses, 
fhe Apaches, however, fought with a 
ferocity that the soldiers had never before 
experienced. Additionally, they realized this 
W'as not the main hand. Aware that the 
Indians could attack, and possibly even 
destroy, the presidio, tow'n, and missions 
virtually at will, the soldiers petitioned the 
govermnenl lo negotiate a peace. They 
were supported by the commandant of the 
presidio, Juan Antonio Perez de Almazon, 
and the president of the San Antonio 
Mission, Fray Gabriel de Vergara, the latter 
of whom feared a general uprising and 
massacre similar to what had happened in 
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New Mexico in 1680. Despite these fears, 
little could be done, and Bustillo's punitive 
expedition was the first of three that would 
he undertaken against the Apaches l>etween 
I7.f2 and 1748 (Simpson, xvi-xviii). 

The Apache response was to play two 
enemies - Spaniards and Comanches - 
against each other. In late 1755, they began 
drifting in to a newly established mission 


and presidio near the present city of San 
Marcos, until more than a thousand had 
congregated. Their piety was lukewarm, just 
enough to make the priests hopeful. Their 
real motive appears to have been to seek 
Spanish protection from the Comanches, 
but they kept enough of a front so that the 
priests were encouraged. Because the local 
environment would not support such a large 
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population, the priests petitioned the 
>»overnment to pernianently relocate the 
mission and [)residio to the San Saha river, 
near the present city of Menard. San Saha, it 
was hoped, would he the first of a chain of 
missions extending from San Antonio to 
Santa Fe, in New Mexico (Weddle, 

The San Saha project was doomed from 
the start. Hie mood of the Apaches was 
questionable, at least to Colonel Die^o Ortiz 
Parilla, a seasoned Indian fighter who was to 
command the presidio. When a delectation of 
I-ipan A[)aches arrived in San Antonio to 
discuss the project, the watchful Parilla 
suspected treachery. He was also uneasy 
about the coequal authority between himself 
and the president of the proposed mission, 
the stronc;“W'illed Fray Alonso Cnraldo de 
Ferreros, which he believed would create 
contradiction and confusion in a crisis. 
Already, the priests were quarrelinc; amonct 
themselves. Nevertheless, the expedition c;ot 
under way, arriving at the designated site on 
the San Saha river on 15 April 1757. Despite 
the assurances of the Li pa ns in San Antonio, 
not a single Indian was there to meet them 
(Weddle, 44-50). 


Rums of the San Saba Presido at Menard. Texas. The 
Stone fortress was built after the massacre of 1758 
to replace the existing stockade, and was partially 
reconstructed for the Texas Centennial in 1936. 

(Authors colleaion) 

lb the suspicious C'olonel Parilla, the 
absence of the Indians indicated a kKiLs errand, 
and he urged the abandonment of the project. 
The priests, however, overruled him, and 
construction began on the mission, officially 
christened Santa C^ruz de San Saha, and the 
fort, designated the Presidio of San Luis de las 
Amarillas in honor of the reigning viceroy, the 
Marques de las Amarillas. The priests were as 
suspicious of the soldiers as Parilla was of the 
A[)aches. A few years earlier, a mission on the 
San Xavier (now San Ciahriel) river had failed, 
in |)art lK*cause the soldiers, inspired by their 
commander, had appropriated the wives and 
daughters of the Indian neophytes, lb guard 
against such abuses, the new mission was 
IcK'ated 5km (three miles) downstream, and on 
the opjK)site side of the river from the presidio. 
While this might prevent military corruption, 
it also {)Iaced the mission too far away for aid 
when the time came. 
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About niid‘June, ^ionie 3,000 Apaches 
appeared. Ihey advised the priests, however, 
that they had not come to congregate, hut 
were hunting buffalo. Their mood was 
sullen, and they spoke of war against the 
Comanches and the Hasinais (Weddle uses 
the term '^Tejas'' for Hasinai throughout, but 
"Tejas" is a colloquial term and specifically 
denotes a branch of the Hasinais living in 
the Neches-Angelina area of east I’cxas, far 
removed from the area under consideration 
(see Bolton, .S3)) to avenge a recent attack 
against them. They advised the priests, 
however, that they planned to return and 
congregate, once the hunt was over and the 
Comanche-Hasinai raid had been avenged. 
No one is certain what the Apaches did 
during their absence, but they may have 
boasted of an alliance vs'ith the Spaniards, 
and during fighting may have lost some 
articles the Spaniards had given them. 
Whatever the case, their enemies believed 
the Spaniards had thrown in with the 
Apaches, and this sealed the doom of Saji 
Saba. At the mission, meanwhile, the lack 
of Indian neophytes made it increasingly 
oln ious the project was failing. Several of 
the priests returned to Mexico, and those 
remaining felt Terreros, the mission 
president, had deceived them. As autumn 
approached, various bands of Apaches came 
through, paused long enough to take 
advantage of the mission hospitality, and 
continued southward, giving the impression 
of fleeing. Rumors reached Terreros and 
barilla that the northern tribes were banding 
together to destroy the Apaches, erroneously 
presuming that they had congregated at the 
mission (Weddle, Part 2). 

As time passed, a respect grew between 
Parilla and Terreros. and they increasingly 
consulted each other on their respective 
goals which, in J'arilla's case, was 
pacification, and in Terreros', the saving 
of souls, riie priests ministered to the 
neophytes, w'hile Parilla made it evident that 
the ministry could be backed by military 
force, if necessary. Allhougli I'errcros 
complained to the viceroy that the Indians' 
"promises of submission are sometimes 


pretexts for delayhe added that Parilla^s 
"personally directed management ... has 
protected them and decreased their 
antagonism.'" Nevertheless, he and Parilla 
believed that they personally should appear 
at court to explain to the viceroy the 
requirements necessary for a cotnplete 
subjugation. Terreros' letter was dated 
13 February 1758. Ry the time it reached the 
court in Mexico City, it was a moot point. 
Terreros was dead and the mission destroyed 
(Terreros to Amarillas, in Simpson, 1-3). 

On 25 February, Indians slampoded the 
horses in the presidio pasture. .Sergeant 
I’rancisco Yruegas took 14 soldiers in pursuit, 
but after 12 days recovered only one live 
horse. Upon returning, he reported large 
numbers of Indians armed for battle. Parilla 
sent a detail to warn the escort of a supply 
train bound for San Antonio. The detail was 
attacked and four soldiers wounded, hut they 
managed to reach the train. Smoke signals 
were seen in the north and east, (in 1.5 March 
Parilla urged the priests to come to the 
presidio for protection. Terreros refused, 
apparently convinced the raid on the pasture 
and the attack on the troops w^ere isolated 
incidents, Parilla left a guard of eight soldiers 
with two light cannon, ammunition, and 
muskets, then returned to the presidio. 

At dawn the next day about 2,(MK) 
Comanches, Hasinais, Tonkaw'as, Ridais, and 
other allied tribes rushed the mission. Fhey 
were painted for w^ar, many carried modern 
firearms, sabers, and lances, and some were 
dressed in the style of the French military. 
Some 3(K> managed to get into the courtyard. 
Terreros and another priest, Fray Jose de 
Sanliestehan, were killed, along with a 
soldier and tw'o civilians. The others fought 
their way to the buildings, where they 
barricaded themselves in while the Indians 
plundered the mission. I hen, the raiders set 
fire to the stockade, hoping it would 
consume the survivors in their refuges. 

A relief column from the presidio 
encountered a band of heavily armed 
Indians on the road, and three soldiers 
were killed in the first volley of musket tire. 
Returning to the fort, they encountered 
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mission Inciians with a tale of slaughter 
Convinced the mission w'as beyond aid, 
Parilia prepared the presidio for defense, 
fhat night, a sergeant took a detail to the 
mission, but found the Indians alert. 
Nevertheless, the soldiers rescued the 
survivors, who had managed to slip out 
of the buildings in small groups under cover 
of darkness. I wo days later, the Indians 
withdrew (Weddle, Part 2). 

fhe exact number of people killed at San 
Saba is not known, but probably did not 
exceed 10 (Weddle, 88-89). This was small 
as massacres go, but the impact was great. 
The mission was doomed from the start, 
the victim of intertribal conflicts and the 
rivalries of empires. The organization and 
arms of Ihe Indians left no doubt in anyone's 
mind that they were, in the words of the 
governor of Coahuila, "instigated by foreign 
political agents/' specifically the ITench 
(Angel de Martos y Navarrete to Toribio de 
Guevara, in Simpson, 17). 

The disaster marked the limit of Spain's 
imperial ambitions. It also inaugurated 
full-scale warfare ])etwecn Indians and whites 
on the Southern Plains. Fighting would 
continue, passed on from Spain to other 
powers, for almost 120 years. 

The Northern Plains 


For the purposes of this book, the domain of 
the Northern Plains Indians extends from 
the Canadian border to the Platte river of 
Nebraska, and from the Rocky Mountains 
to approximately the Mississippi river In 
fact, the Northern Plains extend well into 
Canada, and the Indians of the United States 
crossed over frequently. To them, ('anada 
was "Grandmother's Land," so-called 
because of the portraits of an aging Queen 
Victoria that stared down at them from the 
w'alls of government outposts. Canada w’as a 
refuge in times of trouble with the United 
.States, because US troops were hesitant to 
risk British w^rath by crossing the border, nor 
was Great Britain likely t() permit it. Thus, 
the boundary became a Medicine Line," 


that offered a sort of magical protection 
once the Indians crossed it. 

The most powerful of the Nc’)rthern 
Plains tribes were the Western, or Lakota 
Sioux and their allies, the Cheyennes, t he 
Lakotas, perhaps the largest Indian nation 
in the United States, were divided into 
seven tribes, Oglala, Brule, Hunkpapa, 

Miniconjou, Blackfeet, Tw'o Kettles, and 
.Sans Arcs. Lach had its own specific 
territory, although each summer they all 
met for an annual council that brought 
thousands of people together. 

The l.ewis and Clark expedition 
established a permanent contact between the 
Indians and outsiders from the east. The age 
of the mountain man, which came in the 
wake of Lewis and Clark, introduced the 
Plains tribes to a plethora of newcomers. The 
effect was unnerving to the Indians, who 
resented the intrusion of trappers into their 
territories. Ambushes became common, and 
a trapping brigade's horse herd offered an 
incentive for theft. The mountain men 
themselves relied on old tribal grievances, 
often allying with one tribe against another 
(Hanson, 7), 

One of the first tribes to react was the 
Arikara (or Ree) of the Upper Missouri river. 

In the spring of 182’C a group of Rees got 
into a dispute w^ith a band of Missouri Fur 
Company traders, and tw'o Indians were 
killed. In retaliation, on 2 June 1823, several 
hundred Rees attacked a trapping expedition 
led by William H. Ashley, about 950km 
(600 miles) upriver from Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
Fifteen tra[)pers were killed and 12 others 
wounded. Forced downriver, Ashley sent a 
message to Fort Atkinson, Nebraska, and a 
punitive expedition was mounted under 
Colonel Henry Leavenworth. The expedition, 
consisting of 2CK) infantrymen with artillery, 
about 7CK) Sioux allies, and HM) or more 
trappers, bombarded the Ree village, but 
Leavenworth allowed the inhabitants to 
escape. His failure to pursue and destroy the 
Indians was a serious loss of prestige for the 
whites among the Upper Missouri tribes, who 
thereafter were less hesitant to attack and, for 
a lime, even managed to dose the upper river 
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The Preside de Nuestra Senora de Loreto, better known 
as La Bahia, in Goliad, was one of the strongest Spanish 
frontier defense works, and the best preserved Spanish 
interior fort in the United States.The chapel is original, 
as are the lower portions of most of the walls. 

( Author’s collection) 

to American trade (Utley, Emyclopciliu, 16-17; 
Anonymous, 157-58). 

While the trap|X‘rs fought the Up[>er 
Missouri tribes, the Indians of the IMatte vallev 
and surrounding region resented the mass 
movement of whites across the plains toward 
Oregon and C^alifornia. By the early 184()s, 
the sheer numbers of transients became 
threatening, particularly to the great Lakota 
Sioux tribes, who were accustomed to 
dominating by sheer number. Francis 
Parkman, Jr, who visited the l akotas at 
the time, wrote (1T7): 

Until Within a ycur or two, when the enii^^rnnts 
lH\^iin to pass through their country on the way 
to Oregon, they had seen no whites except the 
handfiti employed about the Fur Company's posts. 
They esteemed them a wise people, inferior only to 


themselves ... Hut when the swarm (V Meneaska, 
with their oxen and wagons, he^an to invade 
them, their astonishment was unbounded. Thev 
could scarcelv believe that the earth contained 

t 

such a multitude of white men. Their wonder is 
now sh in\t way to indis^nation; and the result, 
unless \\^ilantl\\^uarded a\iainst, may be 
lamentable in the extreme. 

This large movement of people actually 
threatened the Indian wav of life. It drove 
game away from traditional hunting grounds, 
forcing the tribes to move farther afield in 
search of food. Bv 1845, much of the 
buffalo had been driven out of the Platte 
valley, requiring the Lakotas to hunt west 
of the Laramie Mountains and in the range 
of their traditional enemies, the Utes and 
the Shoshones. .Another point of contention 
was settlement. On the eastern edge of the 
Cireat Plains, the encroachment of permanent 
white residents forced more Indians into 
smaller areas, throwing mutually antagonistic 
tribes into close contact with each other. 

War became inevitable (UeLand, 15:T:^-T4; 
Myers, Folder 10). 
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Warring sides 

The soldier and the warrior 


The Plains Indian mode o f war 

War was a means by which a warrior gained 
prestige, honor, and plunder. Individual 
combat was highly esteemed, and trophies 
of battle highly prized. Yet this 
individualism brought certain collective risk. 
I'lains Indians were largely nomadic and 
tribal, and generally functioned in small 
bands. A dead warrior could not be replaced 
until a young boy reached hgliiing age, 
generally in his mid-teens. On the other 
hand, they realized that dead soldiers would 
he replaced immediately, often with a public 
outcry for vengeance. Consequently, in 
organized fighting, Indians preferred 
hit-and-run raids rather than open battle. 
Raiding itself was calculated on a 
cost-benefit basis. It was nol worth losing 
several warriors just to obtain two or three 
scalps, but it was well worth the loss to 
obtain a herd of horses (Mycr.s, Folder 10). 

One best understands Indian thought 
when one looks at the exceptions, which is 
to say direct confrontations wilh the enemy. 
At Adobe Walls, Texas, in 1874, and the 
Rosebud, in Montana, in 1876, the Indians 
had a clear advantage. Yet each time, they 
broke off fighting when their losses began to 
mount. In the battle of the Little Bighorn, in 
which five companies of Seventh Cavalry 
were annihilated, the Indians were purely on 
the defensive. 

There was no single standard for an Indian 
warrior. F.ach tribe or national group had its 
own customs and traditions. A Northern 
CCheyenne w'arrior generally retired from 
active combat about the age of 40, assuming 
of course, that he had a son who could take 
his place in the battle line. Although retired 
warriors would participate in battle as 
spectators, slaying In the rear, singing war 
songs and shouting encouragement, actual 


fighting was left to younger men with more 
stamina and agility (Marquis, fni., 118-19). In 
other tribes, however, a warrior might fight 
well into old age. The Kiow'a war chief Satank 
was in his 7()s at the time of his last raid in 
1H7T Likewise, in 1876, the septuagenarian 
Washakie led his Shoshones as scouts for 
General Crook's Bighorn and Yellowstone 
Exj.7eciition, which culminated in the 
battle of the Rosebud. 

Weapons 


Traditional Indian weapons could be divided 
into five basic types - striking, cutting, 
piercing, defensive weapons, and symbolic 
weapons. Striking weapons included such 
things as clubs, tomahawks, axes, and whips, 
while knives were used as cutting weapons, 
and arrow^s and lances for piercing. In manv 
cases, Indian warfare had a ritual as well as 
practical significance, so that Indians also 
had decorative ceremonial equipment, like 
headgear, war shirts, and even face and body- 
paint, which would bring protection, 
enhance bravery, or otherwise give their 
wearers an edge. Somewhere in Ix'tween I he 
practical and the ceremonial were defensive 
weapons that indiided shields and armor 
(Taylor, 2001, 6-10). With the introduction 
of firearms and steel weapons, defensive gear 
became more symbolic than useful, all hough 
a hard, well-reinforced shield of smooth 
rawhide could still deflect a lance or even a 
ball from the early muskets (Simpson, xvi). 

1 he Tnnkdwa chief Chiahooi^. also known as "Chdriev ” 
or ■'Char-iev Jofinson." headed ^hc Indian scouts 
rVitdched to f Oft Gnffin. Texas. Many Indians served the 
•government 'O an effort .u settle ancient 0'ievances 
aj^amst other tribes. 1 or 1 k(^■wr^s were especially hated 
because they cannibalised the bodies of siam ener'rnes. 
iTirvas St.Hte I ibrar-y and Ar-'nives} 
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The ruthless Kiowa war chief Satank was arr^ed for his 
pail in the Warren Wagon Tram Massacre inTe>cas m 1871. 
Rather than return to Texas for trial he jumped a guard at 
Tori Sill. Oklahoma, and was killed. (NaPonal Archives) 

Like any warrior culture, Plains Indians 
often endowed their fighting equipment with 
special powers. Shields were thought to be 


particularly potent, and the men who made 
them were in touch with the spirit world. 
The Kiowa war chief Satanta, who died in 
1878, carried a special "'sun shield," one of 
six made in the 1790s by the powerful 
medicine man Black Horse, and the modern 
Kiowas still l^elieve in its power (Grinnel), 
1972, 1:192-93; Robinson, 1998, 24-26). 
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Plains Indian arrows with metal points probably obtained 
by trade. (Author's collection) 

rhc government, through its Indian 
agents, issued guns for hunting, but 
unlicensed traders also made a lucrative 
business of selling the most modern 
firearms. Often, Indian warriors had 
better weapons than the soldiers had. 
Nevertheless, while an Indian was deadly 
with a bow, his aim with a firearm often 
was haphazard except at close range 
(Carleton, Prairie lA\^h()oks, 271). Despite 
long familiarity with firearms, it was not 
until the latter part of the era that they 
became completely comfortable with them 
in combat, preferring instead the bow, 
lance, and shield for close-in fighting. 

A warrior gained battle honor by risking 
himself against the enemy. "Counting 
coup" - physically striking an enemy, 
living or dead - brought the greatest 
glory of all. Several warriors might 
"count coup" on the same enemy, but 
the supreme honor went to the one who 
struck first, and he vehemently defended 
his.claim against any challenger (Grinnell, 
Cheyenne Indians, 2:'3()ff.). 

The frontier soldier 


The annexation of Texas in 1845 gave the 
United States Army an abrupt introduction 
into Plains Indian w'arfare with no time to 


prepare. Previously, as new areas were 
opened to settlement, the army went in, 
removed the local Indians, and 
concentrated them on reservations before 
serious clashes developed with incoming 
settlers. In Pexas, however, the United 
States suddenly assumed responsibility for 
defending a heavily settled and populated 
state whose citizens viewed themselves as 
perpetually at war with the Plains tribes. 
Phe entire cavalry arm of the army 
consisted of two regiments of dragoons, 
and one of mounted rifles. The remainder 
of the troops was infantry and artillery. 
Consequently, infantry was sent to subdue 
mounted Indians, and with no previous 
experience, the US soldier had to improvise 
as he went along. Not until after the 
C'ivil War, which brought a reorganization 
and expansion of the cavalry arm, was 
the .American soldier really able to meet 
an Indian on equal terms (Robinson, 

2()()(), 105). 

Officers had to contend with an enemy 
that did not fight by the generally accepted 
methods of war. West Point trained them to 
fight traditional battles against comparably 
trained field armies. This had served them 
well during the Mexican and Cjvil wars, 
and so they resisted change. One of Crook's 
aides. Lieutenant John Gregory Bourke, 
observed, "We have much to learn from the 
savage in the matter of Cavalry training; 
the trouble is our prejudices of education 
are so deeply rooted, common sense and 
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observation have no permission to assert 
themselves'' (Bourke, Diary, 6:597). Many 
officers were contemptuous of Indian 
hit-and-run tactics, later learning to their 
sorrow - that is not surviving to learn - 
how totally effective these tactics could be. 

The Indian fighting soldier also faced 
public disdain. Americans, with their 
citizen-soldier heritage, have always been 

Model 1904 Me del I an militdry' saddle. The McClellan was 
introduced in 1859 and, m various rnodifications. coniinues 
to serve US mounted tfioops (Authors collection) 


suspicious of professionals. Tbe soldier of 
the civil war was generally a member of a 
volunteer unit drawn from his home countv 
or state. He had the support, indeed the 
blessing, of his community. The regular 
soldier, on the other hand, had no home 
but the army. Many were drawn from the 
urban poor, or from immigrants, some 
of whom had served in foreign armies, 
and others who were unable to find 
employment upon arrival in the United 
States. The bloody nature of Indian warfare 
was repugnant to the civilized Eastern press, 

























which often did not make the distinction 
between atrocities committed by vindictive 
local militias, and government policy 
executed by the regulars (Rickey, 24-2.S). 

On post, bugles governed the soldier's 
life, with a specific call for each duty. A 
typical day might begin with reveille and 
stable call at daybreak. At 7,00 am the 
soldier had breakfast. Drill, which after 
stable call was the most hated part of the 
day, ran from 7.30 am to S.30 am. Guard 
was mounted and 9.30 am, and those not 
on guard had fatigue duty for tile remainder 
of the morning. There was another stable 
call at 43)0 pm, with retreat at sundown, 
fatigue at S.15 pm, Ta[)s at 8.45 pm. and 
guard inspection and mounting at 9.00 pm 
(Robinson, 1992, 43). 

in his leisure time, a soldier might 
w'ander into one of the towns that 
frequently grew' up in the vicinity of a 
military post. Sometimes titese towns w'ere 
well developed, with economic factors otlier 
than tile army. Often, though, they were 
merely "hogtowns," shantytow'ns that 
existed solely to pander to the siddier's 
needs and \ ices. Fit her way, he could find 
gamblers, saloonkeepers, and '"soiled doves," 
ail w'illing to separate him from liis 
hard-earned pay. f he volatile combination 
of liquor, money, and w'omen could lead to 
illness or violence. In March 1875, one post 
surgeon reported (United States Deportment 
of War, Office of the Surgeem General): 

The fhihits oflhe Mcfi misht he ininerinlly 
ifnpmwii, hy the renumil ttf the number afiewil 
hviny in the vicinit}' of the post. The 
SoUiiers not otflv heeonte demornh/etl hy 
freijuentiny these resifrts hot some of them ium' 
dlretiily eontrueteti wthTeal iliseoses ofid one 
^tiliiier wi/x woutuletl by o pistol htih in one of 
these iintnketj fuumts. 

Arms and equipment _ 

The US soldier <m the frontier was poorly 
dad for the task facing him. When the Clivil 
War ended, the government still had massive 



The mnrjri .•^/8 I’ farinv pjilk t/pii:-!! o' iniliUr . 

'.‘Jeiiivii'ed bv CJi'dn.inrc .'■ :he a-Ih: 

^ne-A liillr .-iboi.jl Heid ruriclition^ 

I Avjtii!.''^ •:oilectioi'i: 

stores of uniforms and equipment, l liat, 
together w'ith a reduction ot the army by 
tw'o-thirds within five years of the wars' end, 
convinced (.’ongress there was no need to 
appropriate money for new clothing until 
the existing stockpiles were exhausted. 
Recause of LH)ntractors profiteering during 
the war, how'ever, much ot it was ill-filling 
or defective, and in 1872, a new', better 
quality was introduced. Nevertheless, Civil 
War stocks were not exhausted until about 
1880, and government parsimony dictated 
that the transition period lasted years, rather 
than the months originally iiitended 
(McC3iristian, 37-42). 

Another prohlein was equipment 
designed in total ignorance of frontier 
coiuiitrons. Infantrymert, for example, were 
issued a packing system based on w'eigbt 
distribution that was superbly suited for 
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Useless accoutrements, the Model 1858 Cavalry saber 
and Model 1873 Infantry bayonet were regular issue 
during the Plains Wars, but were routinely left at post 
dunng field expeditions as they had no value in the 
hit-and-run fights with Indians. (Authors collection) 

Europe and the American east. In the 
trackless expanses of the frontier, however, 
it only added a mass of additional field 
equipment that was an impediment for a 
foot soldier on a forced march. The 
average infantryman much preferred 
to roll up a few essentials in a blanket and 
sling it over his shoulder, with a haversack 
hanging down to one side. The army also 
insisted on cartridge boxes fastened to the 
waist-belt, a carry-over from the paper 
cartridge of muzzle-loading arms. The 
brass cartridge, however, made the box 
redundant, and soldiers often fashioned 
cartridge belts with loops on them, in 
the civilian style. Not until 1876, 
however, did the Bureau of Ordnance 
how to reality, and issue a looped 
cartridge belt (McChristian, 178-79, 
196-97; Utley, 1984, 75). 


(Cavalrymen were issued sabers, and 
infantrymen bayonets, but the nature 
of Indian warfare gave little opportunity 
to use them. They routinely were left on 
post as useless encumbrances more suited 
for guard duty or parade than combat 
(Utley, 1984, 76). 

Given the myriad weapons used during 

the Civil War, the army made efforts to 

standardize. Not until 1873, however, was 

the goal realized for both cavalry and 

infantry. The sidearm was (Colt's Model 1873 

Single Action Army revolver in .45-caliber. 

The breech loading Model 1873 Springfield 

became the standard shoulder arm, in .45-70 

long rifle for the infantry, and .45-55 

carbine for the cavalry. Both the handgun 

and the shoulder arms had drawbacks. The 

(Colt's cylinder, fixed in a one-piece frame, 

had to be rotated hv hand each time a 

* 

cartridge was ejected or inserted. T he 
Springfield's single-shot hinged-hlock action 
made it effective at long ranges, hut proved a 
hindrance in close-in fighting, especially as 
more Indians acquired Winchester or Henry 
repeating rifles (Utley, 1984, 70-72). 
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Bugle of the type used by troops m the Rains Wars 
during the second half of the 19th century. Indians, most 
notably the Kiowa chief Satanta. and the Cheyenne Dog 
Soldiers, also acquired bugles and. according to some 
contemporary accounts, learned to signal with military 
calls. This was not unique to the American Rains; during 
the siege of Khartoum in 1885, Major Gen. C.G. Gordon 
reported that Sudanese Madhists used Egyptian Army 
bugle calls to confuse and demoralize troops defending 
the city. (Authors collection) 


Regardless of weaponry, marksmanship 
was at best indifferent, because the 
government begrudged money spent on 
ammunition for target practice. Indeed, 
many soldiers went into combat totally 
unfamiliar with their firearms. Only after 
the Custer disaster of 1876, and the heavy 
losses at Bear Paw Mountain during the 
Nez Perce War a year later, was a regular 
program of marksmanship enforced 
(Rickey, 100-12). 




















Outbreak 


Wars handed down through 
generations 


With thu end the Seven Years' War, rrarice 
ceded l.ouijiiana west of the Mississippri to 
Spain, removing the threat of French 
intervention on the Sp'>anish frontier- The 
most serious danger in the north now became 
the Plains [ndians, and this dic tated a 
reorganization of Spranish defenses. In 1767, 
the Marques de Rubi, a professional soldier 
and diplomat, inspxx'tcd the northern 
preninces to consider improvements to 
frontier defense. On his recommendation, 
most of the presidios nt>rtli of the Rio Grande, 
including the long-suffering San Luis de las 
Aniarillas on the San Saha, were closed, A new 
line of defense would follow the Rio Cjrande 
up to about the HOth parallel, then across to 
the Pacific, the only j^residios above the line 
would be Santa Fe, Sun Antonio, and Lcireto 
(better known as La Sahiai at Goliad, The area 
of extreme eastern Texas would be managed 
oul of New C>rleans ijaekson, 72, 79-81). 

Although lUibiS p>olicy made the line of 
defense more workable, dcp)redations by the 
Li pan Apaches continued. In 1781, faced 
with increasing raids. Cxilonel Juan dc 
I’galdc, governor of Goahuila, began a series 
of punitive expieditions that damaged, but 
did not stop, the Apaches, In 1785, with his 
authority expanded, he initiated a new, 
devastating campaign that forced the Lip^ans 
and their Mescalero Apache allies to cut back 
tbeir raids. Finally, in 1789, he moved deep 
into central Icxas, estaldishing headquarters 
in the old, abandoned presidio on the .San 
Saba. On 9 January 1790, he surprised a large 
Indian camp on the Sabina I river, killing 
nearly 40, and capturing women, children, 
and the Apiache livestock herds. In honor of 
the victory, a ncarbv can von w'as named 

j * * 

(’anon de Ugakle, which the Texans render 
as Uvalde (.anyon (Weddle, 188-89). 

After Ugalde's campaigns, an uneasy calm 
settled on the frontier. Aside from occasional 


raids against the settlements, the Indians 
generally stayed out on the plains. In 1821, 
however, a new people began arriving, first 
in small groups, hut within a few years 
numbering into the thousands. In the sp;)ring 
of that year, in the final months of colonial 
rule, the Spanish government granted Moses 
Austin the right to bring Americans colonists 
into the Brazos and Colorado river valleys. 
Within months, Austin was dead, and 
Mexico had become independent, but the 
new gov-ernment reaffirmed the agreement 
with his son, .Stephen F. .Austin. 

As the American settlers moved into the 
fexus interior, the Plains trii)cs began raiding 
their livestock. Lhe .settlers retaliated and 
soon the friction degenerated into 
bloodshed, in response to the settlers’ pleas 
for assistance, the Mexican governor in San 
Antonio authorized them to establish a local 
militia. On S May 182 :t the first company 
was organized - the birth of lhe Texas 
Rangers (Rarttui, 61-62; Barker, 1:672). 

For the next 1.^ years. Indians and I’cxas 
settlers raided and counlerraided. But as the 
1820s drew' to a dose and the 1830s began, 
the most serious prol^lem was deteriorating 
relations with the Mexican government. 
During the War of Indepiendence in 
1835-36, Rangers protected the frontier, 
allowing the army to concentrate on the 
struggle with Mexico. After independence, 
the Rangers functioned as needed, 
sometimes as frontier minutemen, called up 
to handle a crisis and returning to their 
homes w'hen finished, and sometimes as a 
volunteer militia, called up for sp)edfic 
lengths of service. 

lhe Mexican armv had sea reel v evacuated 
Texas when the new republic suffered one of 
its worst Indian raids, very similar to what 
had occurred at the San Saba Mission 
78 vears earlier. The scene was Parker's Fort, a 
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Stockaded settlement in east central lexas, 
where the forests of the east begin to give 
way to the plains. It was a religious 
community consisting of 21 adults and 
13 children, many of whom were related to 
the Reverend James VV. Parker, the leader, 

On 19 Mav 1836, most of the men were out 
working in the fields, and the gates of the 
stockade w'ere open to admit the breeze. 

A band of about .SOI) Comanches and allies 
approached the settlement under a flag of 
truce. Upon reaching the gate, they rushed 
in. rhe fort was plundered, live were killed, 
and five others were captured, 

Eventually, the captives were ransomed 

except James l^arker's niece. Cynthia .Ann, 

and nephew, John, who were children at the 

time. John was raised as a warrior, and 

eventually moved to Mexico. Clvnthia Ann 
« * 

w'as recovered in 1860, after 24 years 
captivity. She now was 33 years old, and 
remembered little of her former life besides 
her name. She existed as a virtual prisoner 
with her relatives. She left behind a sun, 
(Juanah Parker, the last great Comanche war 
chief (Plummer, 322ff.). 

i’he raid on Parker's Eort inaugurated 
dcjiredations that lasted the remainder of the 
decade, the Comanches destroyed isolated 
farms and ranches, and carried large 
numbers women and children into 
captivity. In January 1840, they proposed a 
peace council, and the Texas government 
agreed provided they brought their captives 
to San Antonio as a pledge of good faith. 

The Comanche delegation appeared on 
19 March, but brought only one captive, 
15-vear-old Matilda Lockhart, who carried 

j 

the scars of intensive torture during her two 
years with the Indians. Twelve principal 
chiefs were taken into the old Spanish 
government house, while the others 
remained in the courtyard. Matilda told 
the government representatives that the 
Comanches planned to bring in the other 
captives one or two at a time in hopes ot 
obtaining large ransoms. Iroops then 
surrounded the building, and the Indians 
were told they would remain hostages until 
all captives were returned. The chiefs drew 


their weapons, one slabbed a sentry, and the 
troops opened fire. When the fighting 
ended, 30 chiefs and warriors were dead, 
together with three women and two 
children. Twenty-seven w'omcn and children, 
and two old men were taken prisoner, w'hile 
seven soldiers and citizens were killed, and 
eight wounded (Winfrey and Day, 1:101-2, 
105-06; Brice, 22-25). 

For months, the Comanches and their 
Kiowa allies held off retaliation, encouraged 
by Mexican agents to wait until the Texans 
had become complaisant. Then, in early 
August, they swept across I'exas, striking the 
little seaport town of Linnville on 8 August. 
Some citizens were killed or captured, but 
most managed to escape to a steamer 
anchored in the harbor, where they 
watched the Indians plunder the warehouses 
(Brice, 28-33), 

Elsewhere, Ranger companies and regular 
troops came together and, guided by 
Tonkawa Indian scouts, intercepted the 
(’.omanches at Plum Creek on 12 August. 
Ranger Robert Hail noted they were decked 
out in plunder from Linnville. "Many of 
them put on cloth coats and buttoned them 
behind," Mall remembered. "Most of thejii 
had on stolen shoes and hats. They spread 
the calico over their horses and tied 
hundreds of yards of ribbon in their horses’ 
manes and to their tails." Ihe Texans 
dismounted and opened fire. The second 
volley distrrganizcd the C'omariches, and 
the Texans charged in, routing them 
("Brazos", 53-55), 

C)nc participant in the Plum Creek fight 

was a young ranger named Jack Hays who, 

four years later, gave the Indians their rudest 

shock of the era. Accustomed to single-shot 

muzzle-loading rifles and pistols, a band of 

Comanches attempted to ambush Hays and 

his rangers w'est of Austin on 8 June 1844. 

Instead, they ran into five-shot Colt 

revolvers, their first encounter with repeating 

w'eapons. .About 30 warriors had been killed 

and wounded when they fell back 

¥ 

(Robinson, 2000, 70-711, 

A year later, the United States annexed the 
Republic of Texas. American jurisdiction would 
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become olticial on 19 Kebruary 1846. f rom 
that point onward, the US government would 
be res])onsible tor defending tlie lexans 
against the blains Indians, \\ lietlier tiie US 
was capable ot doing so was another matter. 


The Northern Plains 


While the Texans battled Indians on the 
.Southern Plains, more and more emigrants 
follow'ed the IMatte valle\ in their trek 
toward Oregon and Cialitornia. In 1S4!U 
dose to I,()()() men, women, and children 
passed a fur-trading post, knowji locally as 
I'ort Laramie, near the conlluence of the 
Laramie and .North Platte rivers In what is 
now eastern Wyoming (Lavender. 48}. lb 
ascertain that emigrants could travel 



unmolested, the government sent Colonel 
Stephen Watts Kearny with 250 dragoons to 
meet with the Indians in the vicinitv. On 
16 June 1845, Kearny held a coujicil with 
about 1,200 Indians near Port Laramie, 
explaining to them the meaning behind 
the white movement. 

/ utn openin;^ ti nkiil for your white hrethrat. 
Hicy ore now fobowin^ ufter tnc\ ouil ore 
journeyiny to the other s/dc ofthe^ireot 
moiititohis. i'hev toke with thetn their Wifnien, 

f 

tiielf cihUtren, ond their cotlk\ They oil yo to 
huT}' tiieiT bones there, luul never to return. >bij 
must ttot disturb tiieni in their persons, or tuoiest 
tiieir propert}': neither must you on uny au ouut 
obstruct the rood which I hove opened ptr 
them. Shouid you do so, yout\^feot fdther 
w(ndd he onyry with you, utul couse you to 
be punished. 

No punitive action would be taken against 
the Indians for past depredations and 
killings, Kearny said, hut he expected them 
to cease immediately. 

The Indians listened politely, and pledged 
friendship, Kearny distrihutcxl gifts, and then, 
to further iint>ress thetn wit ft the 
government’s power, he ordered several 
rounds tired from hovv'itzers. Ttie traders at 
the post told Kearny that until his visit, the 
Indians believed that the only white people 
were emigrants, the arrival t>f the sfjldiers 
with their artillery, liuwever, created fear and 
uncertaijity {(.'arlelon, 246-501. Ajtd wliile 
this may have had the desired effect of 
coji\ incing some to acquiesce, it may have 
made others ail the mtjre determined to resist. 

Ill 1846, Congress passed a hill 
authorizing rhe construction of military 
posts to protect the road to i^regon. Tire 
first of tliese, fort Kearjiy, Nebraska, was 
estulrlished two years later, and iti 1849, the 
War Deparljnenl purchased VorX I. a ramie tor 
$4,000. Work began ijiunediately to expand 
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the post out in front of the old traders' 
stockade (1.a vender 52-53, 57~59h 
Meanwhile, the w^estward movement 
gained impetus. Besides the on-going trek to 
Oregon, the discovery of gold in California 
and the development of Utah by the 
Mormons added to the numbers coming up 
the Platte. In order to maintain peace, the 
government decided to issue annuities in the 
form of food and merchandize to the Indians 
in exchange for their good behavior. An 
ancillary plan called for tools, farming 
equipment, and education, in hopes of 
turning the Indians into (by white standards 
at least) productive citizens. The annuity 
issue was a major event, bringing thousands 
of Indians to the vicinity. The first attempt to 
implement this program with the northern 
irrhes was a treaty signed at Fort Laramie in 
1851. The government, however, labored 
upon the erroneous assumption that Plains 
society functioned like white society and that 
a treaty signed hy the chiefs was binding on 
the tribe itself. Having failed to realize how 
little actual control the chiefs had over 
individuals arKtevents, the government erred 
again, by not providing sufficient military 
force to impose the peace in exchange for 
annuities. The following year, some 60,000 
people in perhaps 12,000 wagons passed Fort 
Laramie. Given the Indian weakness for 
white livestock, a niajc)r confrontation was 
only a matter of time (Lavender, 48, 69ff.j. 

The breaking point came on 18 August 
1854, when, after a series of attacks on 
emigrants during recent weeks, the Indians 
were congregated in the vicinity of Fort 
Laramie for their annuities. A Mormon 


wagtm train was moving toward the fort, and 
as it passed one of the Sioux camps, a warrior 
named High Forehead kitted and butchered 
one of the oxen, driving off its owner. 
Realizing this could mean trouble, the 
paramount chief, Brave Bear, went to I’ort 
Laramie and suggested waiting a few days 
until the agent arrived to sort the matter out. 
The officers of the post, however, believed 
that if nothing w'as done the Indians would 
get completely out of hand. The following 
day. Lieutenant John L. Grattan, a brash 
young officer fresh from West Point, took 
29 soldiers, an interpreter, and two pieces of 
artillery to the Indian camps, to demand the 
surrender of High Forehead. When Brave Bear 
offered restitution, Grattan refused. High 
Forehead, meanwhile, had armed himself 
and, like Grattan, was ready to fight. After 
about 45 minutes, CJrattan ran out of 
patience and ordered liis men to open fire. 
Brave Bear was mortally wounded, but otiiers 
began to fight back. Then several hundred 
mounted w'arriors charged, and Grattan's 
command w^as cut to pieces. Only one soldier 
survived, and he died shortly afterwards 
(Hyde, 1987b, 56ff.). 

Although a calm descended on the area 
around Fort Laramie after the fight, a call 
went up in the cast for retribution. Secretary 
of War Jefferson Davis believed the incident 
had been deliberately planned by the Indians 
in order to plunder the annuity stores. He 
ordered Brigadier General William Harney 
to organize a retaliatory campaign. The 
quarter-century of bloodshed collectively 
known as the Sioux Wars had begun 
(Utley and Washburn, 205). 









The fighting 

Battle on the Plains 


The Southern Plains. I 845-61 

The US Army's first serious emounter with 
Coinanches came when it was more 
preoccupied with the Mexican War than 
with Indians. The army was consolidating’ 
along the Uio Grande ior a push into the 
Mexican interior wlien, on 22 July 184h, a 
runner came to the (iccupied town of 
Camargt) with worci that a hand was raiding 
along the river. I hey were l)urning ranches, 
killing men, carrying oft women and 
liv'cstock, and had already attacked a 
lexas Kanger camp three miles away. 

A detachment ol rajigers undei C’aptain Ben 
McC .ulloch spent sev eral days tracking them 
down throughtsut the vicinity, and passing 
ranches that had been raided. He tailed to 
overtake them, however, and they continued 
their depredations beyond the reach the 
US troops (Rohinson, 2000. H4-8.S). 

Military posts constructed in Texas atter 

the Mexican War were virtualU' usedess 

liecause they were garrisoned hy infantry, 

and tile outbreak of depredations in 1848 

prompted the lexas government to form 

new companies of mounted rangers, Witliin 

a year, however, the state had exhausted 
* 

its own financial resources, and the US 
government agreed to defray expenses. 
OccasioTiallv the armv went so far as to 
request the state muster Ranger companies to 
serve with US regular troops. Rarely, however, 
did the federal government reimburse the 
state (Robinson, 2000, Cdiapter 7). 

In 1853, federal officials called a meeting 
with the leaders of the major Southern Ida ins 
tribes at t ort Atkinson, Kansas (a different 
Rort Atkinson from the one mentioned in the 
Arikara War), in an effort to end the raiding. 
The government insisted on the right to 
establish roads and military posts in the 
Indians' country, and demanded the return of 


captives. In exchange> the Indians would 
receive S18THX) in annual annuities for 
10 years, with an option for a five-year 
renewal. I he Indians resented the roads and 
military posts, and would not discuss captives. 
In the end, the most the government could 
get was a promise that there would he no 
future raids for livestock or captives. They 
had no intention, however, of honoring this 
pledge or returning the existing captives, and 
within a year they denied making any pledges 
(Mooney, I 73-74). 

.Although Indians raided all along the lexas 
frontier line, the most serious depredations 
were in the north-west, along the upper 
Bra/os and 'frinitv rivers. The state established 
two reservations in the upper Brazos country 
near the military posts of Rort Belknap and 
Gamp Clooper, and w'hile tlie Indians on the 
reservation generally w'ere peaceful, the 
reserves were used as a haven by marauding 
bands. White settlers failed to distinguish 
between friendly and hristile, and tcK^k 
revenge wliere they could find it, raiding the 
reservations and murdering agency Indians. 
This brought retaliatory raids, and some 
iTimanches from Camp Cooper actively 
participated in general depredations. 
Ultimately, the state closed the reservations 
and relocated those tribes to the Indian 
rerritor>5 Nevertheless, raiding continued 
unabated, with atrocities committed hv both 
sides (Robinson, 2000, Chapter 7). 

The Northern Plains, 1854- 61 

After the Cj rattan fight, some Brules wanted 
to avenge the death of Brave Bear, In 
November 1854, one group attacked a mail 
wagon below Fort Laramie, killing three 
people, while another raided a trading post 
wx^st of the fort. Winter was relatively 



1 . The US cavalry all attacked the camp at once. 

2. Elliots detail was chased by Indians and completely destroyed. 
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The battle of Washita, 27 November 1868 
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Battle of the Rosebud, 17 June 1876 
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Indians returning from their sortie down the Kollmar creek 
are faced by the Crow and Shoshone led by Randall and Bourke. 
The Indians counterattack and drive them west 
At approxinrtately 11.00am US infantry advance towards the 
Conical Hill, forcing the Indians to retreat 
Royall fends off Indian assaults. 
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peaceful, but the Brules resumed their 
depredations again in the spring of 1855. 

The possibility loomed that the outbreak 
might spread to other tribes and bands, so 
the large freight companies that used the 
Platte road lobbied in Washington for some 
sort of decisive action. 

In August, Thomas Twiss, a former army 
officer, assumed the agency at Fort Laramie 
for the specific purpose of coordinating with 
the military, and Brigadier Cieneral W.S. 
Harney was ordered to organize an 
expedition. Twiss ordered all Indians who 
wished to avoid trouble to remain south of 
the North Platte river, where they would find 
sanctuary. Despite his efforts, some Indians 
refused to move south, and at dawn on 
3 September, Harney's infantry attacked a 
major Brule camp under Little Thunder, near 
Ash Hollow, a few miles above the North 
Platte. Eighty-six people were killed, and 
70 women and children were captured. 


Harney then moved on to Fort Laramie, 
where he reassured the Indians who had 
accepted Twiss sanctuary. From there, he 
marched east to Fort Pierre, in what is now 
South Dakota, demonstrating that he could 
pass through the heart of I^kota country 
with impunity. At Pierre, the following 
spring, he bullied the chiefs into accepting 
government authority, and with the Platte 
road now apparently safe, the expedition 
was disbanded (Hyde, 1987a, 76-81). 

Fhe withdrawal of troops was premature. 
Fhe Lakotas were humiliated by troops 
passing through their country, and even 
more by the treatment of their chiefs at Fort 
Pierre. They were also aware that, as settlers 
advanced into the Lower Missouri countrv, 
the Indians were Ix'ing expelled, and 
realized that if this advance up the river 
continued, they could be next. From that 
point onward, the l>akota policy became 
one of war (1987a, 81-84). 
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The civil war 

The federal government's failure to protect 
the frontier was one factor in I’exas' decision 
to leave the Union in February l8f>U Had 
the state chosen to reestablish itself as a 
sovereign republic, it might have succeeded. 
However, it opted to join the C'onfederate 
States of America which, within two 
months, became embroiled in a war to 
establish its independence from the United 
States, This war occupied the CConfederate 
gcjvernmcnt's full attention, and it could 
spare no troops for frontier defense. In 
the meantime, federal troops - perhaps 
one-fhird of the entire streitgth of the US 
Army - were ordered to abandon their 
posts in Texas and withdraw. ;\lthough state 
troops tried to assume the responsibility for 
the frontier, the Confederacy's wartime 
demands quickly superceded the needs <d 
the state t Robinson, 2000, (Chapter 9). 

I'exas w^as not the only frontier state 
exposed by the war. In August IS62, the 
four*vear-olcl Union State of Minnesota 
became the scene of ohe of the worst 
uprisings in US history. The eastern, or 
Santee Sioux had been dissatisfied since 
1851, w'hen they were pressured into ceding 
24 million acres to the government in 
exchange for tw'o reservations in the 
Minnesota Valley - designated upper and 
lower - and annuities spread over a 50-year 
period. The next step came in 1H58 when, in 
response to settlers clamoring for more land, 
the government negotiated purchase of an 
additional million acres at 50 cents an acre 
{later reduced by half). In both the 1851 
and 1858 treaties, Indian traders submitted 
c laims that w^re deducted from payments. 
Agents were appointed under the patronage 
system, and enriched themselves at the 
expense of the Indians. 

In 1861, the Indians' crops failed, and 
during the following winter, they grew' 
hungry. They wTie also aware that the male 
white population of fighting age had been 
substantially reduced by the requirements of 
w'ar. The breaking point came in the summer 
of 1862, when annuities payments and the 


ration issue were delayed fora month by 
bureaucratic squabbling. The Indians grew 
increasingly hungry, hut when C’hicf Little 
Crow demanded the traders extend credit, 
they refused. Trader Andrew J. Myrick w'ent 
so far as to say, "If they are hungry, let them 
cal grass.'' That thoughtless remark w'as one 
remark too many {('arley, 1-6). 

On 17 August, four Indians from the 
Upper Reserve killed five settlers at Acton 
Township, then look refuge in the Lower 
Reserve. At first, the 1,0wor Reserve Sioux 
w'crc undecided, but during a council at 





Little Crow's house, the talk turned more 
toward war. Against his own better 
judgment. Little Crow ultimately agreed to 
lead a rising to expel the whites from the 
Minnesota valley. 

At sunrise the following morning, the 
Indians attacked the settlement at the Lower 
Agency. Twenty whites were killed, and 
10 captured, l^orty-seven managed to escape 
while the Indians plundered the warehouses. 
Among the dead was Andrew Myrick, whose 
body was found with his mouth stuffed with 
grass. The war spread up the valley to the 


Refugees from the upper Sioux Agency <0 Minnesota 
pause during thejr fltght after the Indians rose up m 
I 662 The photograph was taken by Adnan J. Ebell. a 
member of the group. (Minnesota Historical Societyj 

Upper Agency, leaving a wake of death and 
destruction. A detachment sent from Fort 
Ridgely was ambushed with a loss of 24 men. 
At the Upper Agency, several leaders opposed 
the war, and one, John Other Day, moved 
the whites into the brick warehouse. At 
daybreak 19 August, he managed to get 
62 refugees across the river to safety. 
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The Minnesota Uprising 1862 



The Indians raged through the area 
destroying homesteads, killing, and carrying 
people into captivity. Refugees poured into 
Fort Ridgely, an open cantonment without 
defensive works, and a courier was sent for 
help. Both the fort and the town of New 
Ulm were attacked several times, but 
managed to hold with severe losses. 

The failure to take Fort Ridgely and New 
Ulm was the turning p<iint. Froops were 
dispatched to the area, along with citizen 
volunteers. The Indians were defeated at 


Wood Uke on 23 September, and three days 
later surrendered. Some 269 white and 
mixed-blocxl captives were released. Over 
the next six weeks, a military tribunal 
hastily tried 392 Indians for their part in 
the uprising, hearing as many as 40 cases 
in a single day. When it adjourned on 
5 November, 307 had been sentence to death, 
and 16 to prison. Brevet Major (Jeneral John 
Pope, commander of the military division, 
commuted one death sentence to prison. 

As the condemned prisoners were marched 
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through New Ulm cn route to internment, 
troops had to protect them troin angry mobs. 

At the behest of Episcopal Bishop Henry 
Whipple, President Lincoln reviewed and 
commuted the death sentences of all but 
39 prisoners who could be definitely 
established as having committed murder 
or rape. One of these was later reprieved 
because the testimony against liim was 
questionable. The others were hanged in a 
mass execution in Mankato, Minnesota, on 
26 December, Two leaders of the rising who 
had fled into Canada later were kidnapped, 
spirited back to the United States, tried, and 
hanged. The hapless Little Crow' fled into 
Dakota rerritory, but returned a year later, 
and w'as killed by a farmer tCarley). 

No one will ever know' the exact number 
of soldiers and settlers killed in the rising. 
Estimates range from 450 to 800, but 
500 seems to be a reasonable estimate. The 
Indians later indicated their losses in the 
actual fighting were about 21 (Carley, 1). 

Several leaders besides l.ittle Crow' fled 
into the Dakotas, where they told their 
stories to the Plains Sioux. The latter, already 
angered by prospectors crowding through 
their territorv en route to ncw'lv discovered 
Montana gold fields, were ready to listen, 
rhe situation was aggravated by military 
expeditions into the Dakotas led by 
Brigadier-Generals Henry Hastings Sibley and 
Alfred Sully. Sully campaigned us far as the 
Yellowstone river, pursuing not only fleeing 
San tees from Minnesota, but also the Lakotas 
through whose territory he marched. The 
final blow to tlieir dignity came in July 1864, 
when Sully founded Port Rice in what is now 
North Dakota, establishing a permanent 
military presence on the Upper Missouri. 

War spread across the Northern Plains (Utley 
and Washburn, 231-32). 

Like the .Santee Sioux in Minnesota, the 
Kiowas and C'omanches of the Southern 
Plains were aware that trouble between the 
whites had caused a withdrawal of troops. 
Both Union and Cxmfcderacy tried to enlist 
the Indians in tlieir cause. Confederate 
Brigadier General Albert Pike, w ho 
commanded the l^epartmerit of the Indian 


Territory, advised a group of Indians that he 
had "'no objection" if they attacked federal 
wagon trains. "To go on the warpath 
somewhere else is the best way to keep them 
from troubling Texas," he explained to 
President Jefferson Davis (United States 
Department of War, War of t(w Rehcliion, 

4 May 1862, Series 1, 13:822). federal 
officials, on the other hand, encouraged 
the Kiow'as "to do all the damage they could 
to Texas (Mooney, 179), 

Being opportunists, the Kiowas and 
Comanches raided both sides. The Lexas 
frontier was particularly vulnerable. Men 
were loath to enlist for Indian fighting 
when the Confederate govcrnmcjit Jiiight 
conscript frontier defense units for the war 
in the East. Only w'hen they were assured 
they would be exempt from the Confederate 
draft would they join Texas's ITontier 
Regiment, preferring to risk their lives for 
their homes rather than the Southern 
Cause. Although a smallpox epidemic 
among the Indians in 1862 gave the 
state a reprieve, the dosing weeks of 1863 
and the year of 1864 witnessed the worst 
depredations in Texas history. 

t he most devastating raid came on 
13 October 1864. when several hundred 
Comanches and Kiowas swooped down on 
Young County, about 160km (100 miles) 
west of Port Worth. Lhc settlers were 
completely surprised. Some w'erc killed 
or captured, while others fled to the 
w'ellbuilt home of a rancher named George 
Bragg, where they held off a six-hour siege. 
Still others reached the ranch too late, and 
hid in the brush along Elm LTeck, listening 
to the fighting only a few yards away. By 
the time help arrived the next day, the 
Indians had retreated, leaving behind 
11 dead settlers, and carrying w'itli them 
seven women and children - white and 
black - as captive.s. They also took over 
1,000 head of cattle (Hamhy: United States 
Department of War, War of the Hehi'llion, 
Series 1, VoL 41, 1:885-86). (Over the 
next year, all the captives were ransomed 
except an 18-month-old girl who was 
never seen again). 
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\ hv Indiana took their captives to a group 
of vviirter camps situated along the (Janadian 
river in northern Texas, near the ruins of an 
abandoned trading post called Adobe Walls. 
Once they had settled in, tlie younger 
warriors went out raiding again, this time 
moving into Colorado and New Mexicti. At 
Adobe Walls, however, they were exposed to 
attack by troops from Union-held forts in 
New Mexico. On 24 November, Indian 
scouts attached to the First New Mexico 
Volunteer (Cavalry located the camps, and 
informed their commander. Colonel 
Christopher (Kiti Carson, one of the era's 
greatest frontiersmen. After a night march, 
Carson's troops overran the wcstcrnniost 
camp, occupied by the Kiowas, shortly after 
8.00 am the next day. 

The warriors gave ground slowly over the 
6..Skm (4 miles) between their camp and the 
ruins. At Adobe Walls, however, they turned 


and made a stand. Finally, a [)air 
mountain howitzers was brought up, and 
the Indians were driven out. Carson halted 
at the ruins to rest and feed his men. 
Downriver, Dobasen, the aging paramount 
chief of the Kiowas, managed to round up 
about 1,(K>() warriors frotn the main camp, 
w'lio rode back and attacked. After fierce 
fighting, the howitzers opened up wath 
explosive shells, and the Indians abandoned 
the fieUL Carson destroyed about ISO lodges, 
with stores and munitions. Believing it 
unsafe to remain in the area, he withdrew' 
back to New' Mexico, unaware of the recent 
Young County raid, or that the captives had 
been driven into the brush and hidden when 
the fighting started {United States 
department of War, Wnrof thi/ Relwititfn, 

Series 1, VoL 41, 1:842; Mooney, .US--17). 

The cumulative raiding elsewhere 
frightened the citizens of c’olorado. Most of 
the tribes in the vicinity admitted that the 
bakotas were trying to unite them into 
attacking travelers on the Platte and 
Arkansas roads, and the local Cheyennes 
were restless. Territorial Govennr John Kvans 
hoped to negotiate a new treaty placing 
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them DH a reservation, but they refused, 
saying they had been swindled out of 
enough land. Kvans, who was looking for an 
excuse lo seize wiiat he could not obtain hy 
treaty, was ready to believe that the 
Cheyennes were plotting w'itJi ilte Lakotas to 
clear the region of wliites. Colonel John M. 
C^hivington, commander of the Military 
District of C'olorado, was prepared to agree. 
The Chevennes themselves were divided. 

w' 

Uie militant Dog Soldier Society wanted war, 
but so far, a group of peace chiefs lieaded by 
black Kettle maintained the upper hand 
(Hoig, 1961, 

In s[)ring 1R64, hidians raji off some 
cattle, ajid troops were ordered out on 
jiunitive expeditions. On 12 April, they 
dashed with a sjnall band of Cheyennes, 
setting cl new' war into motion. A few' weeks 
laler, soldiers attacked and destroyed a 
Cheyenne camp in a canyon near Cedar 
bluffs. A third fight occurred on 16 May, 
when a military detachment ejigaged 
Cheyennes about 4.5km (.^ miles) from the 
Smoky I Mil river, and the well-known peace 
chief Teaji Bear was killed. 

The local raids, combined with regular 

reports of Lakota depredations along the 

(Matte road, created a panic in C!ojorado. 

Indians w'ere not the onlv threat. Two years 

- 

earlier, a <.xinfederate advance on tlie 
territory had been throw’n back, hut many 
feared another attempt. As much as anything 
else, how'ever, w'as tlte underlying tear of a 
general u[)rising that would turn Colorado 
into another Minnesota, lo counter the 
sujiposed threat, Kvans raised a regiment of 
100-day volunteers, the t hird <!olorado 
Cavalry (54-.S5). 

Among the Cheyennes, Black Kettle and 
the peace taction were no longer able to 
restraiji the Dog Soldiers or the s’oung 
warriors from raiding. Soon l.akotas, 

Arapaiio.s, Kiow'ds, and Comanches joined. 
Most of the deinedatiojis were in Kansas or 
southern Nebraska, but there was a real 
possibility of their spreading into C.'olorado. 

As winter approached, however, the peace 
faction began reasserting itself, and on 
2B September, Black Kettle and other 


Cheyenne and Arapaho peace chiefs met 
with Kvans and C^hivingtoct, and came away 
with the idea that if they settled in the 
vicinity of a military post, they would be safe, 
fn November, Black Kettle and about 6f)() 
follow'crs moved their cam]) to tile Sand 
CTeek valley, about 65km 140 miles) from lort 
l.yom Relations w'ith the soldiers w'ere good, 
and Black Kettle assumed he was safe. 

KIsew'here, however, the men of the 
Third Colorado, recruited from the lower 
echelons of society, were complaining that 
they would not have a chance to kill Indians 
before their enlistments expired. Chivington 
led them to Sand CTeek wMiere, on 
29 November, lie deployed 700 men and 
four Jiowit/ers around the camp. Black Kettle 
ran up a US flag and a white flag over his 
ti])i, but the soldiers charged. Chivington, 
wlm had remarked that he hoped to be 
'^wading in gore," wanted no prisoners, and 
men, women, and children were killed 
indiscriminately. Children's brains were 
literally beaten out wMth guns. Men's testicles 
were removed to make pouches, pregnani 
women were ripped open, and womeiTs 
pubic areas were '\ca][>ed." Black KeUle 
managed to escape, but some 200 - mostly 
women and children - were killed and 
mutilated. The I bird ('olorado returned 
triumphantly to Denver W'bere 100 scalps 
were exhibited on the stage of the local 
theater (lloig, 1961, United States Congress; 
Utley and Washburn, 234-:^5). 

If the citizens of Denver were ready to greet 
Chivington as a conqitering hero, others were 
not. I.ven in Colorado, there was enough 
outrage to reverberate to W'ashington, where 
the joint Committee on the Conduct of the 
W'ar launched an investigation. Although the 
committee's main pur|x>se w'as to investigate 
the myriad blunders and accusations thal 
arose from the Civil War, any military action 
during that jieriod, including fighting, Indians 
W'as subject lo inquiry. l‘he final rc 4 >ort 
assigned varying degrees of blame, but singled 
out one special villain. Chivington, the report 
said, wearing the uniform of the United .States 
and with the honor of the nation in his tnist, 
"deliberately planned and executed a foul and 
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dastardly massacre which would have 
disgraced the veriest savage among those who 
were the victims of his crucitv/' It concluded 
'"tor I ho purpose of vindicating the cause of 
justice and upholding the honor t)f the nation, 
prompt and energetic measures should he at 
once taken to remove from office those who 
have thus disgraced the government ... and to 
punish, as their crimes deserve, those who 
have been guilty of these hnjtal and cow'atxily 
acts.'’ Due to a legal technicality, however, 
C'hivington could only be censurerl, and no 
one ever came to trial (Hoig, 1961, 165-69; 
United States Uongress, V-VI). 

Rejiercussions spread across the plains. 

The Southern tribes burned for revenge, and 
the Northern tribes were still smoldering 
over their conflicts w'ith Siblev and Sullv. 
Indians devastated the Platte vallev, an<.l on 
26 July 1865, hundreds of vs'arriors fell on 
the military |K>st at the Upper Platte bridge, 
severely heating a cavalry detachment, and 
wijCing out a supply train. In res[)onse, Sully 
and Brevet Major (ieneral Patrick P. (Ion nor 
mounted a tw'o-pronged expedition. Sully 
look his troops into Dakota Territory with 
little result, but Connor met with more 
success in Wyoming, carrying the w'ar deep 
inlo Lakota country. Pventually, however, 
the campaign failed because of distance from 
support, unfamiliarity with the terrain, 
bitterly cold weather, and fond shortages. 

The g(w'ernmerit directed that henceforth, 
efforts should be direvTed at defending the 
roads (Utley and Washburn, 235). 

The Southern Plains 1861-77 

As Ihe (jvil War drew' to a close, an uneasy 
calm settled on the Southern IMains. Kit 
Carson's fight at Adobe Walls had shaken the 
Indians, who were not accustomed to the 
military Ix'ing able to reach so deep into 
their territory. They asked for peace and, in 
response, the government apprrinted a treaty 
commission to meet w'ith the Indians at the 
mouth of the Little Arkansas river, at the 
present site of Wichita, Kansas, in 
mid-October 1865. Although the Kiowas 


attended, many Plains tribes, including 
powerful elements of the S(mthern 
Chcvcnncs, boycotted the council because of 

V y 

suspicion and outrage stemming from the 
Sand Creek Massacre. By 18 October, most of 
the leaders pre.scnt signed (Mooney, 179-80), 

The Kiowas agreed to a reservation south 
of the Arkansas river, with an agency at Port 
Zarah, Kansas. Dohasen did much of the 
negotiating on their behalf, but it was 
increasingly obvious the old chief would not 
live much longer, and already factions were 
vying for leadersliip after his death. Phe 
main contenders were the powerful war 
chiefs Satanta and Lone Wolf, There v\'as, 
however, a new contender, the younger chief 
Kicking Bird, who, although a valiant w^ar 
leader, realized that the sheer demographic 
ujid technological superiority of the w'hites 
meant that they ultimately must prevail. 
Phus, w'hile Satanta and Lone Wolf 
competed for leadership of tile tribe as a 
whole, and the war faction in particular, 
Kicking Bird began forming a peace faction 
(Robinson, 1998, 43--44). 

For the time being, al least, the Little 
.Arkansas Treaty allow'ed travelers and freight 
to follow' the Santa Pc Trail, the Smoky Hill 
road to Denver, and journey up the Platte 
w'ithout serious incident. Nevertheless, the 
region of the .Smoky Hill and Republican rivers 
in w'cstern Kansas remained a trouble spot. 

The Cheyenne Dog Soldiers, who had 
lK)ycotted the treaty council, resented the 
government's insistence that they give up their 
hunting grounds along the Smoky Hill. Even 
more ominous, the Red Cloud War, then being 
waged along the Bozeman Trail of Wyoming 
and Montana, was beginning to spill over into 
the Southern Plains. Already, there had been 
raids along the Republican river in Kansas, and 
the Cheyennes, though still peaceful, w'cre 
restless. Major Henry Douglass, commander 
of l-orl l')(xlge, advised his su]ierior, Major 
(Jencral Winfield Scott Hancock, that large, 
w'ell-arnicd hands of .Sioux, ("heyennes and 
Arapahos were moving south, and he expected 
trouble (Leckie, 30-33). 

In April 1867, Hancock went to Fort 
Lamed, Kansas, where he met with four 
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chiefs from a Chcycnne-C')glala camp about 
45km (30 miles) away, failing to bully them 
into submission, he marched on the village 
on 15 April. Fearing another massacre like 
Sand Creek, the Indians fled, and Lieutenant 
Colonel George Armstrong Custer took a 
cavalry detachment in pursuit. It was 
Custer's first Indian expedition. He noted 
depredations along the Smoky Hill road, and 
that many people had been killed. Although 
Hancock had no evidence the same Indians 
were involved, he ordered the camp 
destroyed (Hancock). 


Now he sent Custer to seek out and 
destroy any hostile Indians, and Custer spent 
the first half of the summer chasing them to 
no avail. The only engagements of any real 
significance were an attack on his supply 
train, which was beaten back, and the 
complete destruction of a 10-man detail 
under Lieutenant Lyman S. Kidder. Ironically, 
Kidder and his men were wiped out by 
Oglalas under the chief Pawnee Killer, 
who had spent the spring and summer 
convincing Custer and Hancock of his 
good will. 
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Major General WfOfield Scott Hancock’s troops, camp 
outside Fort Marker Kansas, as they pi^pare for the lirst 
post-CivrJ War expeditron against Southend Pla«ns Indians 
in April I 667. The conflict, known as Hancock’s War; 
proved farcical, and created more problems than it 
solved. (Kansas State Historical Society) 

Hancock's Wan as it came to be called, 
was the first concerted military action 
against Plains Indians after the Civil War. Its 
failure filled the various Sioux bands with 
contempt for the military, and convinced 
many erstwhile Cheyenne peace chiefs that 
they had no alternative but war (Robinson, 
1993; Utley and Washburn, 241, 244). 

The specter of new bloodshed in the 
wake of a bloody civil war prompted public 
pressure on the government to negotiate a 


solution. On 19 October 1867, a treaty 
council convened between representatives of 
the federal government and leaders of the 
major Southern Plains tribes at Medicine 
Lodge, Kansas. The commissioners tried to 
impress on the Indians that the advance of 
white civilization meant they would have to 
give up their warrior/hunter way of life, 
settle down, and become assimilated. 

In the end, the Indians grudgingly agreed 
to the treaty. The Kiowas and Conianches 
would settle on a reservation near what 
would become Fort Sill, Oklahoma; the 
Caddoes, Wichitas, and affiliated tribes about 
100km (60 miles) to the north at Anadarko; 
and the Southern Cheyennes and Arapahos 
farther north at what would become 
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Darlington. They would be alhwed to hunt restless. In early 1868, the Kiow'as and 

buffalo unmolested south of the Cimarron Comanches began plundering into lexas. 

river meanwhile establishing farms and Hancock's successor, Major General Phjli[> H, 

permanent homes, and sending their Sheridan> hoped to alleviate some of the 

children to government schools at the problem by issuing rations from army 

agencies. The government would provide supplies, but these were limited, and 

rations to supplement the buffalo diet fur an congress still procrastinated, not authorizing 

indefinite period until they were firmly an Indian appropriation until late July. By 

established. How' the government expected then, it was too late, A Cheyenne war party 

the Indians to make a IHO-degree reversal of attacked their ancient enemies, the Kaw^ 

their ancient culture in only a few' years was Indians, and ransacked a few .settlers' houses 

not explained (Robinson, 1998, C'hapter 5}, in the process. Throughout the remainder of 

Although many Indians attempted to the summer, clashes between Indians and 

congregate at the agencies, the government whites accelerated. 

procrastinated in carrying out the treaty C'avalry detachments patrolled the region 

provisions. As the months passed, the of the Saline, Solomon, and Smoky Hill 

Indians grew increasingly destitute and rivers with little results, although after one 
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d troops expeditiiMi recovered two 
captive women. Sheridan instructed his aide, 
Major CJo<n^e v\, (Sandy) l•or.syt^l. to take 
l ieutenant F.l l, Beecher, nef>hevv r)f the 
renowned minister Henry Ward Beecher, 
and .SO handpicked frontiersmen and look for 
the Indians. Forsyth departed Fort Hay% 
Kansas, on 29 Au;i»ust. On the morninjt of 
I 7 September, the expedition suddenly found 
itself confronted by hundreds {)f (dieyennes 
and O^Ialas. Forsyth led tlie men t(j a small 
island in the Arickaree river, where they 
entrenched amon^ tile low trees and hushes. 
For seven days the whites held off a siege, 
eating horse meat and drinking water 
scooped from the sand, until the Indians 
departed and a relief column arrived from 
Fort Wallace. The light suhsequentiy became 
known as Beecher's island, after the 
lieutenant, vvho was mortally wounded. 
Forsyth lost five others and l.S w'ounded who 

'..jnp ihp .1:1 phCtOt-l .tph: r 1 I ic .tOfCc'o'so! 

Cjcoi-sr Arm'.rro'^.’ CiiUor. it' miv spr r-,j or ^ 

him •/.■■Ih !hc t^hor tci 'i.iii Mr p.-ofpi i'ed I’ltei' h i I u.l 
ir, the fied. Cu';!cr fpnnpid to keep h.iir rui close ic 
■ >_alp fc'.r vw o’ clo-iirmeS'i.: Auil-r >r 's roi-ect-on' 



recovered, including himself. Flie Indians 
lost at least killed, including the great 
(dieyenne chief Roman Nose, and many 
more wounded (Leckie, C lliapter A). 

Forsyth's fight, and a futile Indian hunting 
expedition by Sully, convinced Slieridan to 
wage a w'intcr campaign, when lack of forage 
for their [xmies would pen the Indians into 
winter camps in river valleys. He planned to 
drive the tribes onto their reservations, and 
kill any that held back. To crumnand his 
cavalry, he retrieved (Tister from Michigan, 
where he was wliiling aw'ay an enforced 
suspension under sentence of court-martiaL 
The Kiowas and ('omariches sensed that 
something was afoot, and began moving 
in toward the agency at Fort Cohb. in 
soulhwTstern Oklahoma, which w'as 
declared a refuge for non-host lie bands. 
Cieneral .Sherman, however, had declared 
all Cheyennes and A ra pah os collectively 
hostile, regardless of whether or iu)t they 
had actively participated in dejnedations. 
When Black Kettle and several other 
Cheyenne peace chiels tried to liririg their 
bands to Fort Cobh, they were told to 
camp el.sewhere until notified otlierw^ise 
(l.eckie, SB--92; Hoig, 1976, 7.i-74), 

On .Sunday, 22 November IS6S, the 
Seventh (]avalrv marched out of the militarv 

* y 

depot of (.'amp Supply in heavy wind and 
snow', provisioned for .SO days in the field. 

Four days later, an advance party sent word 
that it was following a large Indian trail. By 
late 27 November, scouts investigating the 
Washita river had found a (Jieyenne camp 
under the hajiless Black Kettle. I he Seventh 
dis'kled into four unils, all of which hit camp 
simultaneously at dawn the following day. 
Within II) minutes, the trtrops controlled the 
camp, and the w-arriors retreated anuuig the 
trees and ravines to begin a return tire. The 
soldiers dismounted and moved against the 
Indian position tor hand-to-hand fighting. 

Tliis time. Black Kettle’s luck ran out. He and 
his wife were killed as they crossed the river 
trying tr) escape. The fighting began to die 
down, and .Major Joel Idliott took a 
detachment of 17 men to round up fleeing 
warriors I Hoig, 1976). 
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About IfbOb anK lar^e numbers ol 
liulians counterattacked, and Cluster 
reali/,ed this was cme ot se\*eral maior Ctimps 
aion^ the river. IMckels ran in sayinfj they 
had ])ecn driven from their positions, and a 
patrol was driven hack by Arapahos. In the 
distance, they heard )^unlire. hut did not 
realize that LMiottS f.letachnient was heinj; 
massacred, i.ale aflernoon. Cluster ordered a 
withdrawal walhout hotheriny to check n\\ 
I’JUott's situatiiin. .Not until lb December 
w'ere the bodies disco\*ered. Althou^^h 
extensive niop-uj) opera I ions remained, the 
VVinter CTmipai^n had proven itself, and 
ultimately the .Southern Plains Irklians wvre 
driven into their agencies dioig, D^76. 
1T4-40; Leckie, L:k^i, 

When [^reside 111 (iranl implemented his 
I^^ace Policy late the following year, the 
Indians initially ap[>eared cooperative* hut 
their inleresi was short-lived. .Already, in the 
spring of 1869, raiding parties were slipping 
into Texas, and thal year would prove to he 


one of the bloodiest in the historv ot the 

* 

state. In June, the Kiow^as held their annua) 
Sun Dance, which was attended bv the 
Clomanehes, Kiovva-Apaches, and Southern 
CTieyennes. When it ended, raiders dispersed 
in all directions. T he liheycnnes even 
attacked ('amp Supply, and the Kiow'as 
took 78 mules from the quarlerniasler's 
corral at newly established Port Sill. In Texas, 
15 people were killed in jack Ciounty alone 
in a single month I Leckie, ISoff.). 

T he year 187(1 was little better, and in 

1871, the raiding began earlier than normal. 

Ort 18 May a hand of about l.SO Kiowas, 

Kiowa-Apaches, and (.]omariches attacked a 

w^agon train carrying corn from Weatherford, 

Texas, lo Tort C/riffin, Seven leamsters were 

killed, and over 4(1 mules were driven off as 

plunder. Tl he incident is known to history as 

the Warren Wagon Train massacre, after the 

owner of the train, freight contractor Henry 

VVarren of VVeatherford), When the survivors 

reached f ort Richardson that night, they 

were personally interviewed by C/eneral 

Sherman, who was on an Inspection lour of 

Texas, and had passed over the same spol 

r)nly a day earlier, lie dispatched (.loloiieJ 

Ranald Mackenzie and a detachment of 

P'ourth ( iavalrv to hunt down the Indians. 

* 
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C.ontinuing on to f ort Sill, Slierman 
learned that the raiders, who were 
attached to tlie agency, had arrived almost 
simultaneously, and Satanta had L7oaMed 
about it to Agent f.awrie Tatum, naming 
him self, the old chief Satan k, tagie Heart, 
and Hig Tree as leaders, ratum requested the 
Indians be arrested and sent to Texas for trial, 
and Sherman was happy to comply. Although 
I agle Heart managed tc^ slip away, the others 
w'ere arrested, and turned over to Mackenzie, 
wlio had followed them to Sill. As the troops 
prepared the Indians for the trip to Texas, 
Satank jumped a guard and wus killed. 

Satan ta and Big Tree were confined at Tort 
Richardson, and tried for seven counts of 
murder in civil court in adjacent Jacksboro. 
They were sentenced to death, but Govenor 
Kdmund j. Davis, on advice of fatum, 
commuted their sentences to life in prison 
as hostages for Kiowa good behavior 
I Robinson, 1997), This infuriated Sherman, 
w'ho remarked, ‘'Satanla ought to have been 


hung and that would have ended the 
trouble (Quoted in Nye, 147>. 

Despite Tatum's hopes, the effect was ojily 
marginal. The Quahadi (‘omanches, under 
C'ynthia Ann I^arker's son, Qiuinah, 
continued to raid. Meanwhile, the 
imprisonment of Satan ta and Big free had 
cost the Kiow'a war faction pre.stige, and the 
war chiefs were out to regain it with new 
depredations. Although Mackenzie led 
campaigns during the summer and fall of 
IS71, he failed to suppress the Indians, and 
in 1872, the raids grew w^orsc. In April, 

Kiowas attacked a w'agon train at Howard's 
Wells in west Texas. Seventeen teamsters w'ere 
killed, and the train was plundered (Nye, 
152-54). On 22 June, Mackenzie reported, 
"‘rhere have been more depredations lately 
than ever before - four JTiurders in the last 
week that are really true and since |then|, 
nine more reported, of the truth of which I 
am not yet convinced" (United States 
Department of War, Office of the Adjutant 
General, record group .^91). 

On 29 September, however, Mackenzie 
captured a major Comanche camp on the 
North Ft)rk of the Red river, destroying 262 
lodges, and taking over 120 women, children. 
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and wounded as prisoners. They were 
interned at l-orl Coneho as hostages lor the 
release of white captives. I his was a sjiock tor 
the Indians, who were not accustomed to 
having to bargain for the release of their own 
people, the raiding essentially ceased as they 
pondered their next move. The Kiowas, 
meanwhile, had settled down, because 
some of tlieir chiefs had recently traveted to 
Washington and seen first hand tile real 
power of the government. In consequence, 
the I ricnds Committee, the Quaker 
organi;?ation that supervised the agencies 
in Kansas and the Indian territory, were 
advocating the release of Satanta and Rig 
Tree as both rew^ard and incentive to good 
behavior, and the Comanche captives 
became part of the bargain. 

Eventually, the Tort Concho prisoners 
w'erc released to their people. After some 
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argument, Govenor Davis agreed in 1873 to 
parole .Satanta and Big Tree, subject to 
stringent conditions of enforcement by the 
federal government (Robinson, 1997). 

ITison bad taken much of the fight out of 
Satanta, and the much younger Big 'I'ree had 
quickly grasped the reality of the situation. 
Even the militants, like Lone Wolf, had 
begun to settle. The Comanches, however, 
resumed raiding, and on 3(J November, 

James Haworth, who had succeeded LawTie 
Tatum as agent, was told to withhold rations. 
The decision angered those who were not 
involved, and was made worse when the 
government rescinded the order. 
Contemptuous of the vacillation, the 
C'omanchcs resumed their raiding, joined by 
young Kiowa warriors (l.eckic, 18U82). 

Even when issued, the ratior^s were not 
adequate liecausc the amounts had been 
predicated on the idea that the Indians 
would continue hunting buffalo for 
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.siih!jistt‘nct‘. In 1870, liowfvtT, buffalo hides 

sudden]V became valuable when a means 
* 

was found fo tan them for industrial leather 

A skilled buffalo hunter could make 

substantiallv more than an eastern factory 
# ■ 

worker could, and in considerably less time, 
and soon the plains echoed with the 
iHJominj^ of iicavy-caliber rifles. Within three 
vears, the buffalo were virtually exterminated 
north of the ('imarron River in Oklahoma, 
and the hide hunters moved south, deep 
into I he Indian lerritory and Texas, into the 
region that the Indians considered their 
exclusive hunting domain. 

Besides buffalo, the Ohvvennes and 
.Arapahos were losing livestock to white 
horse and cattle thieves, who were raiding 
the herds and driving them into Kansas. 
Whiskey peddlers took advantage of the 
desperation, and alcoholism was becoming 
chronic. The breaking point came in 
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Mav 1874, when white raiders stole 

r 

4.^ ponies. A pursuit party of warriors 
attempted to recover them, [)ut failing, ran 
off a herd of cattle near the Kansas line, 
where they clashed with federal cavalry, 
righting broke out in Kansas and the Indian 
Territory, and Indians began attacking 
buffalo hunters in northernmost Texas, 

Raiding into lexas w'as increasingly 
dangerous, Mackenzie's highly mobile and 
skilled Fourth C'avalry had set the standard, 
and the departmental commander, Brigadier 
General Christopher Augur, kept scouting 
expeditions more or less constantly in the 
field. In his report for the period of 

Sej)tembcr 187'^ to 28 Septeinher 1874, 
Ckmeral Augur reported that although 
60 citizens had Ix^en killed hy Indians, M 
warriors were also known to have been killed, 
a heavy loss bv Indian standards. Lone WolTs 
son had been killed in one such raid, and the 
old war chief brooded t>ver it throughout the 
winter and spring. On I May 1874, he joined 
a raiding party that w^nt south to recover his 
son’s l)ody and devastate the Texas frontier 
(Leckie, 185ff,: Wallace, l(M-04), 
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Among the ntirmally secular, pragmatic 

Comanches, the desperation was such that a 

prophet ap^ieared among their ranks for 

perhaps the only time in recorded history. Mis 

name was Isa-tai, and although a young man, 

barely out of his teens and unproven in battle, 

|.xfople were ready to believe his claim that he 

could vomit forth bullets by the w'agon load. 

He had lost a tavurrte uncle during a raid in 

Texas, and burned for vengeance. Among his 

early converts was Quanah Parker, In May, 

Isa-tai organized a Sun i^ance, common 

enough among other Plains tribes^ but totally 

alien to (Aimanche culture. Me used the 

gatlierrng to rein force his jKJwer as a inessrah, 

and U> wiiip up enlhusiasm for war. Before the 

ritual w^as finished, Quanah had devised a plan 

that other chiefs ap])roveci. I hey would 

destroy a buffalo hunter set dement at Adobe 

VValls< near Ihe site of Kit ( 'arson's fight with 

the Kiowas Kl vears earlier (Halev, S2-SS), 

• • 

At daw[i c)Ti 27 June, the Indians gathered 
on the ridges overlooking Adobe Walls, 
whose total population was 28 men and 
one womaji, all hunters or suppliers. The 
men, however, had been up since 2.01) am, 
shoring up the heavy sod r<iof of one of the 
buildings where they sle]H. I hus, when the 
Indians swept down, all but two managed to 
reach the safety of the buildings alise. The 
initial assault was driven back b> the deadly 
fire of tlie hunters with their heavy buftaUi 
rifles. I he Indians then settled down for a 
siege, but by mid-afternoon, discouraged 
by mounting losses, they withdrew. Three 
hunters were killed, and l.-i Indian bodies 
were hnuul (l.eckie, 191-9.0. 

The Clornanches and L'heyennes were 
ready for war, but to mount il on the scale 
they desired, they needed the Kiowas. Lone 
Wolf advocated war, Inrt was opposed hv 
Kicking Bird and the powerful [>eace factrori. 
Many Kir)v\'as wailed tcj see which group 
would prevail. One by one. the leading 
chiefs and medicine men opted tor peace, 
and the war faction collaj>sed. Kicking Bird 
led three-i|uaTiers of the Kiowa nation to 
Tort Sill to enroll as neutrals, leaving Lone 
Wolf and his su])porters to do as they pleased 
iKobrnson, 1997, 170-71). 


.Slieridan, w'ho now commanded the 
Military Division of the Missouri 
encompassing the entire plains region, 
ordered five columns of troops to converge 
on the region where the host ties w'crc active. 
(Sheridan had been promoted to l.ieutenant 
General in keeping W'itl'i his new' 
responsibilities). Colonel Nelson A, Miles 
w'ould move south from Kansas w'ith cavalry 
and infantry; Major William R, Price east 
from New Mexico with cavalry; Mackenzie 
northward, and Col. George Buell northwest 
into the high jjlarns of Texas, with cavalry; 
and Lt. John W. Davidson west from Port 
Sill The Indians would he run down and 
battered back and forth between the mrirtary 
columns until subdued (Haley, lOSi. 

At Darlington, little more titan 10 percent 
of the Cdievelines remained on tlte 
reservation, and the situation was sti tense 

A •'I '■(vAc so\ I’l \c I•. CoIcinc;I N v. i;r^ A M: ew,ii.i 

m.iriif’cr lii\ 0*11 ni-ht. but /.^rri In Me :fj'4fji d Ici 

■ 

the jrd 't'j iorm^ililies In L^iei' iib'. hr- vv.;^ ilu- 

bif-t i?<?ri<?i '3l >r r! iiP''of The .irmy l.x'lor r ihc poM-inr; 

A\i': ..iDolishcd in Mvoi' ot nn ..5rnvv chief o? shsff 
fl.i’.llt' Bi^hcrr B iffleU-id N.ilion.i' Mciriumr-nl) 
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that the agent asked for military protection. arrival initiated fighting, and eventually the 
A company arrived simultaneously with Indians scattered out onto the plains 

several bands of Comanches, and Lone (Leckie, 200-04). 

Wolfs Kiowas were also known to be in the From the north, Miles' infantry marched 

vicinity. The commander, Captain Gaines into Texas, where they struck a large Indian 

Lawson, requested reinforcements, and trail that led an advance unit into a 

Colonel Davidson brought four companies Cheyenne ambush along Prairie Dog Fork of 
of cavalry. Although the Comanches the Red river. When the main body of troops 

initially intended to surrender, Lone Wolfs arrived, the Cheyennes broke and fled, and a 
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running fight ensued for about 32km 
(20 miles) before the Indians managed to 
vanish among the canyons leading up 
to the high plains. Miles’ presence in Texas, 
however, left too few troops to defend 
southern Kansas, and the Indians raided with 
virtual impunity. He w^as also overconfident. 
When a surveying party asked for military 
protection, it was refused on the grounds 


A vic'iim of Hancock's War the mutilated body o1 
Ser-geant Fred WyMyams lies dead on the Kansas F'iams in 
I 867 Indians mutilated the bodies of their enemies m 
the oeliet that their souls likewise would be crippled, thus 
negating then' fighting abifity m the afterhfe.They did r'sot 
atwdys wait until the victirh wms dead, however: nr^d many 
soldiers set aside orie bullet for suicsde if capture 
becam.e inevitable. (Kansas Slate Hrstoncal Socieiv) 


that no Indian could have slipped past Miles^ 
The mutilated bodies of the party were 
found later, prompting General Augur’s acid 
comment, "'A Commander against hostile 
Indians is never in such imminent danger as 
when lullv satisfied that no Indians can 
possibly be near him'" (Haley; quoted in 
Wallace, 81). 

The Indians suffered one of their most 
crushing blows early 28 September, when 
Mackenzie's cavalry, leading horses down a 
cliff-face in near darkness, attacked a string 
of winter camps in Palo Duro Canyon. 
Although most of the Indians managed to 
escape, the camps yvith their stores, and 
itiorc than 1,000 captured ponies were 
destroyed. The Indians, now dismounted and 
destitute, slowly began drifting back to the 
agencies to surrender, Satanta turned himself 
in at Darlington on 4 October. Although 
here is no evidence that he personally took 
part in any hostilities, he admitted to being 
at the Wichita Agency when fighting broke 
out, and had associated with hostile leaders. 
These were deemed parole violations, and he 
was returned to prison where he committed 
suicide four years later (Wallace, 124-27; 
Robinson, 1998, 188-92). 

There was never any question of the 
outcome of the Red River War. Although the 
region was brutally hot, and water a constant 
issue (at one point Miles' men opened the 
veins of their arms to suck the blood and 
reduce the swelling of their tongues), the 
troops still had adequate mobility, along with 
overwhelming numerical superiority. Much of 
the region was heavily settled, and the 
soldiers were never critically far from support. 
There were few obstacles that the military 
could not overcome. The Indians, on the 
other hand, were never completely organized, 
and without the support of the majority of 
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the Kiowas, their fighting ability was limited. 
By 2 June 1875, when Quanah Parker's 
surrender officially ended the war, the leading 
chiefs had already been transported to Fort 
Marion, Florida, where they were interned for 
four years. Mop-up operations continued 
against small, isolated bands for another 
couple of years, but the 150-year conflict in 
the Southern Plains essentially had ended. 


The Northern Plains 1861-77 

The Northern Plains provided a totally 
different scenario. Much of the region was 
unsettled and, to a large extent, unknown. 
Military expeditions might range hundreds of 
miles from support. In winter, snow blocked 
travel over the open country, and in summer, 
temperatures could soar to over 100 degrees. 
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The Indian tribes were powerful, militant, 
and, in the case of the l.akotas, could count 
their warriors in the thousands. It is 
significant that the greatest "massacres" of 
entire military units occurred in this region. 

In 1865, while government 
commissioners negotiated what they 
thought were peace treaties with the Upper 
Missouri tribes, the bulk of the l.akota 


fighting power was in the Powder river 
country of Wyoming, celebrating its latest 
round of victories against the whites. In June 
1866, their leaders finally appeared at Fort 
l^ramie, but when they heard the 
government wanted roads across their 
country, they balked. A gold strike in 
western Montana in 1862 had led to the 
establishment of a government road, better 
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1 . Times are estimates only. A record was not kept during the 
fight, and white accounts may vary from Indian accounts of the 
same event by several hours. 

2. As n>odem historians make greater use of Indian accounts, the 
traditional Crazy Horse route is increasingly disputed.The 
distance between thr Custer and Reno fi^ts was more than 
two miles, and most sources identify him as being at the Reno 
fi^t on the river, rather than at the Custer fight. 

Likewise, the anack completely surprised the Indians, and there 
appears to have been no large-scale, organized leadership. 
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The Oglafa chief Red Ooud fought the gove^'nment la 
stand during f^e Red Cloud War of 1866 -68. Although 
he syrnpathized with the hostilities during the subseQuent 
G eat SiouK War he sta/ed out of the conflict hie 
remained a powerful force among the l.akota Sioi.jj< untrt 
his death m 1909. (Uttle Bighorn E^ttlefield National 
Nonun^ent) 

known as the Bozeman Trail, from Fort 
Laramie to Montana, anti the extensive 
travel on that road was a sore point. Not 
only were they determined to keep any new 
roads from being built, they also wanted the 
Bozeman closed. At a critical moment, a 
large number of new troops appeared, and 
the influential chiefs Red Cloud and Man 
Afraid of His Horses, suspecting a trick, 
departed with their followers. LTiscussions 
with the hostile Lakota bands collapsed 
(Hyde, 1987a, 137-39). 

The arrival of these troops was nothing 
more than unlucky coincidence. Their leader, 
Colonel Henry B. Carrington, had been 
appointed commander of a military district to 


guard the Bozeman TraiL With his troops, he 
was to garrison General Connor's post of Fort 
Reno, and construct tw^o new forts, designated 
as Phil Kearny and CA\ Smith, farther up the 
trail. It was a sign of the government's 
post-Civil War economy that (’arrington had 
only 7(K) infantrymen and a handful of 
cavalry to maintain order in a region where 
Connor had been given 3,(KM) cavalry. 

Red Cloud w'as determined not to allow 
the military into the area. On 17 July 1866, 
Indians infiltrated a picket line at the Fort 
Phil Kearny construction site, and stampeded 
the horses. Luring a pursuit party beyond 
immediate support, they turned on it, and 
the soldiers barely escaped annihilation, 
r.n route back to the fort, they came upon a 
trader's wagon with six dead and mutilated 
white men. This inaugurated what became 
known to history as the Red Cloud War 
(Hyde, 1987a, l39-4(k Brown, 77-78), 

Throughout the summer and fall. 
Carrington sent messages to his superiors 
asking for cavalry. Meanwhile, depredations 
continued and the cemeterv at Fort Phil 
Kearny began to fill even as the buildings 
were being constructed. Red Cloud had 
rallied his own Oglalas, together with 
Hunkapaps, Brutes, Miniconjous, Cheyennes, 
Arapahos, and (iros Ventres. 

On 3 November, cavalrymen arrived, 
among them Captain William J, Fettcrman, 
an ambitious young officer with an enviable 
combat record in the Civil War. I,ike many 
such officers, however, he was contemptuous 
of Indians, and bragged that w'ith 80 men he 
could subdue the entire Sioux nation. 

For defensive purposes, Fort Phil Kearny 
was built on an open plain. Wood for 
construction was provided from a heavily 
guarded saw mill several miles away. I’he 
most vulnerable point was the wood train 
carrying lumber to the fort from the mill. 

The train had been attacked several times, 
and Carrington determined that the Indians 
hoped to lead a relief column away from 
support and massacre it. On 21 December, 
the train again was attacked, Fetterman 
demanded that he lead the relief column, 
and Carrington ordered him to rescue the 



train and return iniinediately, instead, 
Ketternian chased the Indians several miles 
bevond a line of hills. Ihere. he found 
himself surrounded by masses of warriors 
who massacred the entire column. By 
coincidence, it consisted of KO men (Brown). 

The Red Cloud War lasted another 
18 months. Again, however, the government 
was unwilling to undertake a major Indian 
campaign so close to the end of the Civil 
War. Consequently, a treaty commission met 
with Red Cloud and other chiefs at Fort 
Laramie in 1868, and negotiated a treaty that 
effectively ended the Sioux Wars for the time 
being. I'he Indians were given a massive 
reservation encompassing the entire western 
half of the modern state of South Dakota, 
including the Black Hills. Northeastern 
Wyoming and southeastern Montana were 
designated unceded Indian lands off the 
reservation, w'here they might roam as they 
pleased. Lxcept for necessary government 
military, civil, and scientific expeditions, 
no outsider would be permitted on the 
reservation or tlic unceded lands without 
joint permission of the Indians and the 


M<imber < of the I Oft Liiranme Treaty Conmissian po^e 
with a Lakota woman dunng ncgotiationb in I 866 
Among the key members were (from left lo left cer-itei i. 
Brigadier Genera! Alfred H. lerry. c;ommaoder of the 
Department of Dakota. Brigadier General William 
Harney an experienced PUms Indian fighter, and 
Lieutenant General W. 'l Sfierman who. the 
following year, became general-m-chiet of the army. 

U- It t le B ig h 0 r'n Battleti ei d Nat i o n a I M onu ment) 

government. The Bozeman Trail w'ould be 
closed, and Forts Reno, Phil Kearny, and 
Smith would be abandoned. Finally, the 
government would provide annuities, 
rations, job training, and schools (Del.and. 
15;l2S-27; Lazarus, 4.1dff.). 

For i\ while, the treaty appeared 
w'orkable. However, the completion of the 
first transcontinental railroad in 1869 
opened up the plains, and initialed a 
railroad construction boom. Other lines 
began moving across the region, through 
Kansas and the Dakotas, stirring resentment 
among the tribes. Surveying crews laying 
out the routes required military protection. 
Rations and annuities were often late, and 
the Indian.s on the reservation began to 





Cujier 'i ?wo-rriile vvagori Ir.iin passes Ihrough Castle 
r.i'pek VaJley during the IS/'? B<ack Hilb Expedition. 
Cusier confirmed the: exist once of gold m the hilJs. 
initiating a rush that led to the Great Sioux War of 
IR.-'S 76 (liTtlc Bighonr- Battlefie'd National Monuriiern) 


suffer. Resistance centered around the 
Himkpapa chief Sitting Bull, who refused to 
accept the treaty, and remained in the 


unceded lands, encouraging others to leave 
the reservation and join him. 

In 1874, ('uster led a surveying expedition 
into the Black Hills that confirmed the 
existence of gold. This information arrived in 
the east at a time of severe econonik 
depression, and soon the hills were flooded 
with miners and prospectors. This was in clear 
violation of the Port Laramie Treaty, and 






I'U! ri'^l'itiiv^ :-9 





when the inilrUiry pruveel inadequate tor the 
Vdhk of evict ion, the Indians tcK>k matters into 
their own hands attd began attacking the 
intruders. The government then attempted to 
huv the hills from the Indians, and failing 

r 

that, to lease them. But wiien the Indians 
refused to agree to cither, it ])ecame obvious 
the hills would have to be taken by force. On 
6 December 1875, Indian agents were directed 


that all Indians w^ould have to be within their 
reservations on or before 31 January 1876, or 
be declared hostile, rhe deadline came and 
went, and on 1 Tebruary, the matter was 
turned over to the War Department. 

General Sheridan believed that a winter 

campaign involving a three-pronged attack, 

similar to the tactics on the Southern Blarns, 

would be effective against the Northern 

tribes. Accordingly, he notified the two 

generals in whose jurisdictions the war 

would be w'aged, (Irook in the Department of 

the Blatte in Omaha. Nebraska, and Alfred 

Icrry of the Department of Dakota in St. 

Paul, Minnesota. A column of CTook's troops 

would more north frojii Wyoming, while 

one columil of Terrv's would move east from 

* 

western Montana, and a second colunm 
fr<uri Terry would move west from DakcUa. 
The three columns would hatter the Indians 
back and forth between them, and force 
them onto the reservatiojis. Colonel John 
Gibbon w'as designated to lead the Montana 
colujiin, while Cluster would lead the Dakota 
coluniJi. CTook would make his own 
arrartgemeiits, bul given his preference for 
field service, it was ))resumed he would have 
a heavier haiul in the Wyoming column 
than Terry would have in his. 

Unfamiliar with the northern climale, 
Sheridan did Jiot realise until too late that it 
would he well into spring before either 
Gibbon or C'uster could move. Crook, 
meanwhile, w'ent to Wyoming, w'here he 
began to organize his troops. Nominal 
command of the expedition fell to Colonel 
Joseph J. Reynolds, with Crook along as an 
"observer."' Nevertheless, there w^as little 
question in anyone's mind that Crook was 
actually in charge, and this seriously 
undermined Reynolds' ijosrtion. 

The result was a fiasco. Reynolds attacked a 
village, which Crook Insisted to his dying day 
belonged to C.Tazy Morse, hut in fact w^as a 
Cheyenne village. The attack itself was 
bungled so badly that Crook, looking for 
scapegoats, court-martialed Reynolds and tvvo 
other officers. The Clieycnnes, who until now 
considered the w^ar a Lakota problem, turned 
hostile. Together wath Crazy Horse's Oglalas, 
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they combined with Sitting Bull's Hunkpapas 
in a massive, constantly moving Indian camp. 
In Montana, Ciibbon's column finally got 
under wav in late March* Twice his scouts 
found the giant camp and, each time, Cnbhon 
did nothing. Not until 17 May did the Dakota 
column get moving, and then with (General 
Terry in charge. Custer was relegated to a 
subordinate role, because earlier in the year, 
he had publicly humiliated President Grant, 
and only Terry's intervention saved his career. 

On 28 May, Crook took to the field again. 
Lstahlishjng a base camp at Goose Creek, in 
the foothills of the Bighorn Mountains, he 
hunted and fished, waiting for the Crow and 
.Shoshone Indian scouts that finally joined 
him in mid-June. At S.OO am, 16 June, the 
column moved north again (Robinson, 2001, 
Chapter 10), One officer, however, 
commented, '"I did not think that (General 

Lfibl St.ifd Hf'l I. itlle Bighorn Battietieid National 
Mo'’v.jrnent is riot ted with white govern men I markers 
appr Gximaimg whore the bodies Custei and his 
immediate command were found. The laige shaft on the 
crosf <narks the mass grave of soldiers afiei they were 
1 e?^'.overj from makeshift graves and remierrecl 
•;Author’s collection) 


Crook knew where jthe hostile Indians] 
were, and I did not think our friendly 
Indians knew where they were, and no one 
conceived we would find them in the great 
force we did" (Mills, 398). 

The next morning, during a break in the 
march for coffee along the Rosebud River, 
(book's Indian scouts prowling the hilfs 
collided with hunters from the vast hostile 
camp that now was just a few miles away. 
Crook's scouts hurried back to the soldiers, 
followed by masses of hostiles. The ensuing 
battle lasted several hours, as the hostiles 
tried to draw the individual companies of 
soldiers into the hills, cut them off, and 
destroy them pieceineaL I'inally, as their 
losses mounted, they broke off and returned 
to their camp, leaving Crook in possession of 
the battlefield, but so badly mauled that he 
had no choice but to withdraw back into 
Wyoming, Although he claimed victory 
until he died, in fact, he had barely averted 
disaster* The Indians, meanwhile, broke 
camp and began moving toward the Little 
Bighorn river (Robinson, 2001, 182-84). 

Meanwhile, on the Yellowstone, Terry's 
forces had finally linked with Gibbon's. 






I he 1’ightir\i’ 


/ 
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On 16 June, a scouting detail of six 

companies of Seventh Cavalry under Major 

Marcus A, Reno found one of the campsites 

of the giant village, and soon located the 

trail. I he next day, they followed the trail up 

the Rosebud, unaware of the battle ('.rook 

was then fighting l(M)km (60 miles) upriver, 

l-inall\^ Reno turned hack toward the 

Yellowstone, reporting the information to 

Terry on 20 June, lerry decided to send 

Cluster with the cavalry lo circle around and 

¥ 

press the Indians from the south, while 
(nhbon's infantry pressured them from the 
north. I hus if one columrt actually became 
embroiled in a fight, the other would be 
close enough to assist - assuming, of course, 
that Custer would allow the intanirv lime to 

4 

get into position. If the Indians decided not 


Md|or Ha reus A Reno commancs-rjcl Ihc ‘iurviv^n^ 
battalions o' the Seventh Cavalry sn a aesperatc 
iwo-day iijjfil at th-^ L'ttle Bighorn. L^zabeth Cusih- 
headed a fact son ihal burned Reno /or her husbands 
death and the debate has ra$’ed ever sinc e 
• Little Bighorn Battidield National Monurnent) 


to fight, the two converging columns would 
block a successful retreat and bring them 
under control (Terry, 4). 

rhe Seventh departed about noon 
22 Junc\ moving down along the KoseJuid. 
Over the next two days, the column found 
signs of the great Indian camp. At dusk on 
24 June, Lieutenant (diaries Varnum took 
some of the Crow Indian scouts to a height 
overlooking the Little bighorn Valley, and 
saw' the camp some 3()km (18 miles) away 
along the Little Bighorn. Custer got his men 
moving again. Me hoped lo conceal them in 
the hills dividing the Rosebud and Little 
Bighorn valleys, rest them, scout I he Indian 
camp, and then attack at dawn, 26 June. 

At daylight, Sunday, 2S June, he ordered a 
halt for coffee, while he joined Varnum and 
the scouts on the height. As they pointed out 
the camp, they also noticed Indians from the 
village w'atching them. Custer decided to 
attack immediately. Moving his troops into 
the Little Bighorn Valley, he divided them into 
three battalions, sending one under C'aptain 
l-rederick W. Benteen up the valley to cut off 
retreat, and one, under Reno, across the river 
to attack the village from the front. He would 
follow the ridges and hit from the rear. 

.After a forced march over rougli terrain, 
Reno charged the village shortly before 
i^.OO pm. Before reaching it. however, 
his exhausted, thirsty horses became 
unmanageable, forcing him to dismount 
and form a line. Taken hy sur|irise, the 
Indians quickly recovered and organized a 
counterattack, and Reno was forced back 
into some timber near the river. As the 
hostiles began moving in among the trees, 
he realized he was vulnerable, and organized 
a retreat across the river and up into the 
ridges. 1 he retreat fell apart at the riverbank. 
Hostile Indians moved in among the 
soldiers, cutting them into small groups, 
knocking them from their horses and killing 
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them, keno managed to reach the top ol a 
ridge with the remnants of his hattered 
command, where he found a natural 
depression to serve as a makeshift fort. 

Ik'nteen, meanwhile, determined that he 
was (^n a tool's errand. Receiving a message 






Thf: ^igh’inj: 



Irojii (lustur lo K‘lLirn to liie niaiTi itiluiiin witti 
the ainiminilion paeks. he tiimeLl aliout aiul 
arrived at the river juM as Keno's men were 
lleein^ up on the ridi^e, lielievin^ that iiis own 
ineX[KTieiKeU lr<K>])s would liave no chance 
against so many warriors, he consolidaK\l with 


Reno rather than continuing on to Custer, 
Together tlie two officers began building a 
defense lOverfield, 40'-41). 

Cluster was unav\-are ot what had hefalien 
Reno. The last thing he had seen w'as Reno 
chargiiig across the plain toward the village. 
A short lime later he sent a courier to 
Ben teen with a message to join him with the 
ammunition packs. Ihen, after a probe al 
the center of the village, he returned to the 
ridges, leaving three companies under 
Cafilain Myles Keogh overlooking the village 
near that point, wliile Captain CJeorge VV. 
Yates took two conijiunies to the far end. 
Custer set u[) headquarters on a rise between 
the two groups. 

The first attack came against Keogh's line, 
vs'hicli ajipears to have collapsed. Yates 
placed one of his companies in line, and 
detached I he other lo support Keogh. IheJi 
his tine collapsed, and the Indians moved in 
among the troo[)ers w^ith knives, hatchets, 
and cluhs. I he survivQrs gathered on the rise 
around Custer, w'here the officers seemed ti^ 
lias e restoretl some sort of i>rder. By then, 
however, it was loo late. I he five companies 
were annihilated. 

SeVLTiil miles upriver, Keiu^’s men dug in. 
.Sniping coniijiued until nightfall, iUkI 
tlirtmglioul the next day. l ate Monday, the 
Indians finally broke cam[), separated into 
ijidividual hands, <md hegaji jiioving out ol 
the sallev. On Tuesdav, 27 tune, Cihbon's 
column, accompanied by Creneral Jerry. 
foLiJid the bodies ol Custer's Irtjops, ajid 
rescueti KenoS heleagueresi command. 

(I he disasler at lire l.iltle Bighorn is one «>| 
the juosl heasily discussed subjects. Among 
the Jiiany recenl works are fox; Cray; 
Robinson. Sklenar; and Utle\. 

News of the disaster arrived iji the I a si 
ajiiid the celebration ihe naiiori's 
centennial. It cast a jiall of glcuim over the 
celebration, created a furor, and Ihe public 
demanded vengeance. On Sheridan's orders. 
Miles and Mackenzie were transferred imrth 
with their regiments. The government 
authorized tlie con.struction of two new 
military fiosls, and Ihe army was expanded. 
Sherman instructed Sheridan to remove tlie 
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If'e ODwerfijI Bri.iJe-Ldkota Spoiled I'^il udgiogl/ 
vjppo''ted iho govommonl during Gitdt Sioux Wn?' 
o\ 1876 77. Appointed head chief an toe Sioux. hn 
hold fhal poS'Uon until hio assassination during a irilial 
political dispute :n 1881. iSmiihsoniar*i Institute) 

agents of Red (Houd and S|x^ttcd I'arl, ajid 
replace them with local military commanders. 
Food and equipment could only be issued to 
Indians actually present for roll ca)l> and any 
that were either absent or subsequently left 
would he treated as enemies. "We must not 
have another massacre like (!ustcr|']s/' 
Sherman said, "and Congress is now in 
session willing to give us all we want"’ 

(United .States Departmejit of War, record 
group .'39!^, Special File. Sioux War). 

There w'as one hit of good news. Fhe Fifth 
Cavalry under its new commander, Colonel 
Wesley Merritt, was inarching to join Crook 
w'hen It encountered a large hostile l>and at 
Warbonnet Creek, Nebraska, on 16 July. The 
Indians were beaten and scattered. Although 
the light was little more than a skirmish, it 
was the first real victory of the war and, 


coming on the heels of the Custer debacle, 
gave public morale a much*nceded boost 
(Robinson, 1995, (lhapter 22). 

After spending much of the summer since 
tlie Rosebud fight hunting and fishing at 
(Joose Creek, Crook finally broke camp on 
5 August, and headed north w'ith almost 
2,(M)0 men. To move rapidly, they left their 
w'agons, bedding, baggage, and all hut the 
most basic food and equipment. Despite the 
time of year, an early winter was setting in. 
The temperature dropped alarmingly, and 
rain w'as almost continuous. The troops w^re 
cold, wet, and liungry. Five days later, they 
linked with Terry, and the two columns 
followed the Indian trail from the Rosebud 
over to the Tongue river. .\s time passed, it 
grew increasingly obvious that almost 5,U(H) 
men commanded by two brigadier-generals 
would never catch roaming [>ands of Indians. 
Crook’s horses were giving out, and many of 
the cavalry had to lead them on foot 
through the mud. Altliough Terry's men 
w^erc well provisioned, Crook's rations were 
reduced to sugar, bacon, and hardtack, and 
men had only enough coffee to brew one 
cup at a time {King, 18 August 1876; I inerty, 
255-56; Robinson, 1995, 2M-m. 

On 24 August, the command reached the 
Yellowstone, where Crook replenished from 
steamboats that supplied Terry. 1'hcn he 
struck out on his own, on an ordeal know'n 
to history as the Horse Meat or Starvation 
March. Ry the time he had reached I he 
Heart River, .^2<)km (2(10 miles) north of the 
Black Hills, he could feed his troops only 
two more davs on halterations. Nevertheless, 
he opted to march to the Black Hills, where 
he believed the settlements were threatened 
with attack. 

The rain continued. Mud hailed up 
around the hooves of the horses and 
mules, damaging their feet. Fvery time an 
infantryman took a step, several pounds of 
muck stuck to his shoes. One of Crook's 
aides. Lieutenant Walter S. .Schuyler, wrote 
to his father, "I have seen men become so 
exhausted that they w'ere actually insane, but 
there was no way of carrying them, except 
for some mounted officer or man to give 
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This dr awing Crooks fight at the Rosebud is 
ronnaniicized but nevertheless shows the despei ate 
nature of the struggle, which nearly resufted in Crook's 
annihilation.These same Indians destroyed Custer only 
eight days later (Author's collection) 

them his own horse \ saw men who were 
very pJucky, sit down and ery Jike children 
because they could not hold out." As for 

y 

meals, he said> '‘water and tightened belts" 
(Schuyler, I November 1876, 87h 

Worn-out horses and mules were shot and 
butchered for food. On 7 September, Crook 
ordered Captain Anson Mills to take 150 
men and escort the Commissary Department 
to the Black Hills settlements. Mills departed 
that evening. As (Jrook resumed the march 
the next morning, a courier arrived with the 
message that Mills had engaged a large 
village at Slim Buttes. When he arrived, he 
found Mills' troops had taken the village and 
driven the Indians down into a ravine, 
where many more were killed. The men 
resupplied from Indian provisions, which 
would ration them for another two days, and 
destroyed the village. On 13 September, the 
exhausted, hungry command collapsed near 
Bear Butte, not far from Dead wood, and 


soon, wagons loaded with food were 
rumbling in (Robinson, 2001, 192-97). 

Although Crook’s men were suffering, the 
Indians were even worse off. The cojistant 
pressure from the soldiers forced them to 
keep moving, and stay close to their camps. 
They were unable to hunt and lay in supplies 
of food for winter, and their owm ponies 
began to starve. Many realized their situation 
was hopeless, and started back toward the 
reservations (Neihardt, 1341. 

At the agencies, meanwhile, the 
Indians were placed under military rule. On 
15 August, congress approved an ultimatum 
that forced them to surrender the unceded 
lands of Montana and Wyoming, as well as 
the entire Great Sioux Reservation west of 
the 103rd meridian, which included the 
Black Hills. They w’ould receive no further 
rations until they agreed. They were also 
expected to draw rations on the Missouri 
River, where they would be controlled, and 
to become self-supporting by white 
standards. In other words, they would 
surrender or starve (Gray, 260-62). 

Although Red Cloud did not openly join 
the hostiles, he was sympathetic. He and 
another chief, Red Leaf, took their bands and 
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I FFT (BOTH) Crook li horseme^^t march. (US Military 
Academy Library.West Point. New York} 

moved to Chadron Creek, about 32km 
(20 miles) northeast of Camp Robinson. 
Determined to make an example of Red 
Cloud, Mackenzie's men surrounded their 
camps, and marched them to Camp 
Robinson, where they were disarmed and 
unhorsed. Then Crook formally deposed Red 
Cloud as head chief of the Lakotas, and 
appointed Spotted Tail in his place 
(Robinson, 199S, 264-67). 

(Took organized yet another expedition, 
with the cavalry ami commanded by 
Mackenzie, and the infantry bv Lieutenant 
Colonel Richard Irving l^odgc. C^n 
25 November 1876, five months to the day 
after the Little Bighorn, Mackenzie's troops 
attacked a major Cheyenne village on the 
Red I'ork of the Powder river. After hard 


fighting, the Indians retreated into the 
surrounding hills, leaving the soldiers in 
possession of the camp, where many 
souvenirs of the Little Bighorn were found. 
The lodges and winter stores were destroyed, 
leaving the (dieyennes completely destitute 
and effectively knocking them out of the war 
(Robinson, 1995, 296-301). 

in Terry’s department, meanwhile, 
conduct of the war now was left exclusively 
to Miles. Despite the problems other officers 
experienced during the previous winter, he 
was determined that '"if the Indians could 
live in that country in skin tents in winter ... 
we, with all our better appliances could 
be so equipped not only to exist in tents, 
but also to move under ail circumstances/' 
Accordingly, he planned carefully, and 

Cfook's rnaixh (US Military Academy Library, 

West Poim. New Yor k) 
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requisitioned adequate equipment to chase 
the Indians down regardless of season or 
weather (Miles, 1:218-19). 

Miles' main opponent was Sitting Bull, 
whose disillusioned chiefs were growing tired 
of the war. After an abortive attack on a 
government wagon train> Sitting Bull met 
with Miles on 21 October. Nothing was 
settled, but Miles' knowledge of Sitting Bull's 
plans, obtained through Indian spies, 
unnerved the chief. The two met again the 
following day, and Miles gave Sitting Bull an 
ultimatum: he could return to his camp 
unmolested, hut if he had not submitted to 
the government in 15 minutes, the troops 
would open fire. As the Indians withdrew, 
they set fire to the grass to cover their 
movements. Miles sent scouts to stop them, 
and fighting began. After outflanking the 
Indians, the infantrv formed into classic 
squares, forcing the Indians out on a plain 
where artillery opened up. Finally the 
Indians retreated and the soldiers went into 
camp, although sniping continued back and 
forth all night (Miles, l:121ff,; (heenc, 83fh). 

For many of the chiefs in Sitting Bull's 
camp, this was enough. They broke away, 
and began heading to the agencies and 
military posts to surrender. Sitting Bull and 


about 400 followers started north, eventually 
seeking refuge in Canada. 

With Sitting Bull neutralized. Miles turned 
his attention to Crazy Horse. On 7-8 January 
1877, his soldiers attacked Crazy Horse's camp 
at Wolf Mountain in southern Montana. The 
second day of the fight, the Indians took refuge 
among the bluffs, forcing the infantrs' to 
charge. Hand-to-hand fighting ensued, just as a 
blizzard blew in which, according to Miles, 
"added an inexpressible weirdness to the 
scene.'' With resistance effectively smashed, he 
started his troops back north, to get them into 
the shelter of their post (Miles, 1:288). 

Throughout the spring, Indians sought 
out the officers they felt w'ould give them 
the best terms for surrender. Miles, a 
self-made soldier who disdained the military 
obsession with regulation and policy, was 
determined to be magnanimous and 
immediately enlisted surrendered warriors as 
army scouts, before the government could 

Miles (4) sunefs with membe<'5 of his as he 
prepares for a march that remitted in the defeat of 
Cra^y Horse m January 1877 Miles spof ts a beard 
against winter cold, and wears hjs distinctive bearskin 
coat. The Indians called him "Beancoat" .^nd referred to 
his hard-driving Fifth InfarMi y as the "Walk a-Heaps.' 

(Little Bighorn Battlefield National Monument) 
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Miles' inlanlfyiTien level the-i" long Spi ingfield nfles during 
^ raging snowstorm at the caTt'e ot Vv'olf Mountain.-n 
January 1877. m tnis ar dwing oy freder’ic:^ Remington. 
(Author'^ collect on I 


Otherwise tlispose of them. Although C’rook 
sympathized with the Indians, he was a West 
l^ointer and a career soldier w'ho ultimately 
obeyed the government mandate of removal. 
Those who suirendered to him often found 
themselves transported to the Indian 
Territory for internment on the reservations 
there (Robinson, 2001, 214, 226 k 


On 7 May 1877, stiles' troops captured a 
large camp of Miniconjous under the chief 
Lame Deer^ who was killed in the fight, this 
action essentially ended the Great Sioux War 
although, as with the Red River War, mop-up 
operations would continue for another year 
or so. Now, with the great tribes of both the 
Northern and Southern Plains broken, 
the complete government control of the 
central two-thirds of the United States was 
assured. Part of that control was the policy of 
removal and concentration of the tribes to 
the Indian I'errilory 









Portrait of a soldier 


survivors 


The hatrlc of the Little Bighorn was a pivotal 
event. For the Indians, it was perhaps their 
greatest single victory, one in which they 
completely anniliilated five companies of a 
modern army. Yet it was a hollow victory 
because it outraged the nation, and assured 
the iiltiniate destruction of the Indian way 
of life. As such, the l ittle Bighorn left an 
indelible imprint on those who fought there. 
Well into the 2()th century, lx>th Indian and 
white survivors had vivid rcH.‘ollections of that 
day. Among them were the rjieyenne warrior 
Wooden Leg {1S.S8-1940}, and Sergeant 
Charles Windolph (18.S1-1950), Company H, 
.Seventh C'.avalry, who is believed to have 
been the last white survivor. 

Wooden Leg _ 

Wooden l,eg began relating his story to l^r, 

I homas Marquis, former physician to the 
Northern Cheyenne Agency in Montana, in 
the 192()s. Although Marquis did not s|x^ak 
Cdievenne, he was reasonably fluent irt 
Plains sign. Lhis w'as the primary means of 
conimunication, although Wcnnlen Leg 
sometimes would emphasize a point with 
w'ords from his limited F’nglish v<K'abulary, 
and augment his gestures with pencil sketches. 
Other ('heyennes w'ho were either present at 
the fight, or among the bands hostile to the 
government in 1876, often participated in the 
discussions, corroborated WoodcJi Leg's 
experiences, and offered their own view's on 
the subject (Marquis, n.d., vii-ix). 

Wooden Leg was born on the Cheyenne 
river in the Black Hills of South I'^akota in 
1S,S8. His name referred to physical stamina 
- the ability to walk long distances without 
tiring as though his legs were rtiade of wood. 
He earned it when he and some companions 
lost their mounts to Crow horse thieves. On 


foot, they overtook two of the (tows, rushed 
and killed them, and recovered their horses 
(Marquis, n.d., 1-5). 

Grow'ing up. Wooden Leg was typical of a 
Cheyenne boy training to be a w'arrior and 
provider. He learned to ride and hunt, and 
through painful experience of snowhlindness 
and frostbite, how to handle himself 
outdoors. The onlv hostile encounter with 
w^hites came when he w'as about seven or 
eight years old, when members of his band 
fought soldiers - probably Connor's - on 
i.odgepole Creek near its confluence with 
the North IMatte. His own first combat 
experiences w'ere against (Tows and 
Shoshones, the traditional enemies of the 
Cheyennes. When Wooden Leg was about 
eight, his older brother, Strong Wind 
Blow'ing, and another Cheyenne were killed 
in the Fctterman massacre. 

“ I'here w'as rejoicing in our camp on 
acct)unt of the victory,"' he said, "'But our 
family and all relatives of the two dead 
Cheyennes were in mourning. Wc wept and 
prayed for the spirits of our lost ones"' 
(Marquis, n.d,, 14-15). 

Wooden Leg was in Two Moon's camp 
when Reynolds attacked it on 17 March 1876. 
He had no ammunition for his old 
muzzle-loading rifle, and had loaned his 
revolver to his cousin, w'ho had gone out with 
the scouts the night before. He did have a 
borrowed bow' and arrows, and grabbed the 
first [x^ny he saw, to go out and fight. It soon 
Ixvame obvious that tlie camp was lost, so lie 
returned to his lodge to gather his valuables. 
As he rode out, he picked up tw^o children, 
carried them to safety, and then went back 
into the fray. When he and three companions 
killed and stripped a soldier, he came away 
with the man's blue coat. From a distance, 
they watched as the soldiers burned their 
village. Later, they recovered what they could 
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Woocer'. Leg. a ChfByenne Airi i ioi -ir oAT -r ■i.ii, 
par'licipaied m virtua-'r eve?‘y ni.jicr batre :A the Gieat 
SiOox War. iriclucijn^ iho ^ose[:;ucl ar'ic Lit'ile SiL'hcfr 
iLirJe Bi^hoT'. Battirfie'd Naticra. Moi'iijmcirit i 

from the wreckage, and that night. Wooden 
Leg w'as among the group that stampeded the 
horses (Marquis, n.d., 16.S-6y), 

rhe C^heyennes joined Crazy Horse's 
Oglalas, and together the two groups traveled 
up and joined the giant camp of the 
Hufikpapas under Sitting Bull. Wooden l.eg 
participated in the battle of the Rosebud, after 
which the camp moved toward the Ijttie 
Bighorn* Ihe Cheyenne camp circle was at the 
north end, downriver from Reno's attack, and 
so these warriors were primarily concerned 
with Custer, Describing the fight, Wooden Leg 
recalled {Marquis, n,d., 230, 234): 

Most iff tlw Ifhiinns wrre working ofound the 
r/(/vv ... occupied hy the soldiers. We letTc h/nx 
dim'u uj ituliks litul hehimi so.^ehrosh hillocks. 
The shoothts: ot first u at a distame, but we 


kept creeping ht closer around the rUl^e. bow's 
and arrows were in u.se much more tlnm ^uns. 
From the hiding-places tffthe Indians, the 
arrow's could be shot in a hi^h and hn^ a/nr. Uf 
fdll upon the soldiers or their horses. An Indion 
using a gun had to jump up and expose himself 
long enough to shoot... 

I .srtiv one Sioux walking shwdy toward the 
gulch, going away from where ivere the soldiers. 
He wabbled /.sic/ dizzily as he moved along. He 
fell down, got up, felt down again, got up again. 
A.s he passed near to where I / stnv that his 
whole lower jaw^ was .shot nwrn’. The sight of 
him made fne sick. I had to vomit. 

After the battle, the tribes split up. In 
.November, while the main Cheyenne band 
camped on the Red Fork of the Powder river, 
Wooden Leg and nine other warriors went 
out searching for t.'row Indians. They passed 
through the Little Bighorn, and collected 
unfired cartridges and souvenirs scattered 
about the battlefield.. As they headed back 
toward their camp, they encountered their 
people who, during their absence, had been 
attacked by Mackenzie. 

"They had but little food," Wooden l.eg 
said. "Many of them had no blankets nor 
robes. 1 hey had no lodges. Only here and 
there was there one wearing moccasins. The 
others had their feet wrapped in loose pieces 
of skin or of cloth. Women, children and old 
people were straggling along over the 
snow'-covered trail down the valley" 

{Marquis, n.d,, 282-86). 

Following the surrender, Wooden Leg was 
among the group exiled to the Indian 
Territory. He did nut, however, join Dull 
Knife or Little Wolf in the outbreak, but 
waited until he and other Northern 
Cheyennes w'erc allowed to repatriate. He 
later became a baptized Christian and a 
judge of the Indian Court | I’hrapp, 3:1394). 

Sergeant Charles Windolph 

Wooden Leg's army counterpart. Sergeant 
(Charles Windolph, was with Captain 
Frederick BenteerTs battalion at the Little 
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IntanTrymen and IndFan scouts mop up Dull Knifes Ciimp 
on the Powder river on ?.S Noven'>ber 1876. after 
Mar:keri 2 ’ie's cavair > captured itThe light destroyed 
Cheyer>ne military power forever: This di^awing is by famous 
Western a«li5t Fredenck Remington (Author's collection) 

Bighorn* He was in his HOs and living in 
Lead, South Dakota, when historian Frasier 
Hunt first contacted him in the mid*1930s, 
Over the next 10 years, until 1946, he 
related his story to Hunt and his son, 

Robert. I'he following year, it was published 
"with explanatory material and 
contemporary sidelights on the Custer 
Fight," as / Fought With Custer. Although 
Windolph commented that the 70 years 
since the fight had given him plenty of time 
to remember the details and fix them in his 
mind, he acknowledged his account might 
not match those of other survivors. "Even 
the men who were with Benteen and Reno 
and lived to tell the tale, didn't come 
anywhere near telling the same stories about 
what they did, and what they saw," he 
explained, adding, "1 had only one pair of 
eyes, so, of course, all I can tell is what I saw 
myself" (Hunt and Hunt, 1-2). 


Windolph was born in Bergen, Prussia, on 
9 December, 1851. He reached military age 
as Prussia was preparing to go to war with 
France, and to avoid the draft, he escaped 
first to Sweden, and later to the United 
States. Like many other young German draft 
dodgers, he found it difficult to earn a living 
in the United States, and so ended up with 
the only job available - enlistment in the 
US Army (Hunt and Hunt, 3-4). 

Company H, Seventh Cavalry, was posted 
to Nashville, Tennessee, when Windolph 
joined in 1870. Three years later, his 
battalion was sent to Dakota Territory 
(North Dakota), where he took part in the 
Yellowstone Expedition, to explore a route 
for the railroad into Montana. He was not 
present in the expedition's only Indian fight 
on 4 August, because Company H had been 
left behind to guard the supply depot on the 
lower Yellowstone. The following year, he 
participated in Custer's Black Hills 
Expedition. After a brief stint in New Orleans 
during the winter of 1875-76, his company 
was sent to Fort Abraham Lincoln* 

On 1 7 Mav, the Seventh rode out of Fort 
Abraham Lincoln as part of General Terry's 
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Dakota Column. Windolph remembered the 
day (Hunt and Hunt, 53): 

You felt like yon were sofueboily when you 
were ott a ;^ooif horse, with u airhine ihinslin^^ 
from its small leather socket on eour 
McClelfamI /.s/c / smhile, ami a i:olt army 
revolver strappeil on your hip: onii a hundred 
rounds of ammunition in your weh belt and in 
your saddle pockets. Von were tt cavalryman of 
the Seventh Rc^imefd, were a part of a 
proud outfit that had a fl^hthii reputation, 
and you were ready for a fiyht or a frolic 
(Hunt, 53), 

rhe Dakota Colunin linked up with 
Cibbon's Montana Column, and on 22 June, 
the Seventh separated and started on its 
scouting expedition. Windolph recalled that 
although the men expected a hard tight, 
they were not particularly worried. Kach man 
believed that if anyone died, it would be 
someone else, not himself. On 25 June, after 
a hard three days, Seventh located the 
Indian village and prepared to attack. 

About noon, Benteen took his baltaiion, 
including Company H. up the valley and 
scouted the bills, while c:uster and Reno 
moved down the valley toward the 
village. After about two hours, Benteen 
ordered the battalion to turn about and 
rejoin the others. As they drew closer, they 
heard gunfire, Benteen ordered his men to 
draw pistols, and they charged up the 
bluffs at a gallop to find Reno and his 
men fleeing up the hill. 


‘Til never forget that first glimpse I had of 
the hilltop,'" Windolph said. "'Here were a 
little group of men in blue, forming a 
skirmish line, while their beaten comrades, 
disorganized and terror stricken, were 
making their way on foot and on horseback 
up the narrow coulee that led from the river, 
150 feet (30m) below" (Hunt and Hunt, 96). 

l-or the next several hours until sundown, 
the two battalions held off the Indians, all the 
while wondering why Custer didn't come to 
support them. It never occurred to them that 
Custer and the remaining five companies of 
the Seventh were already dead. After a cold, 
rainy night, the sh(K)ting began again. By 
now the wounded were crying for water, and 
Benteen called for volunteers to make tlie 
near suicidal rush to the river, Windolph was 
one of 17 who came forward, and Benteen 
detailed him and three other good marksmen 
to draw fire and keep the Indians distracted 
while the others went for water. Several of the 
water party were wounded, but Windolph and 
his three German countrymen emerged 
unscathed. All four received the Medal of 
Honor (Hunt and Hunt, 104-05). 

After the Indians withdrew, and Terry and 
Gibbon arrived, the men learned of Custer's 
fate. Windolph was a member of the detail 
that buried Custer and his brother, rom. 

After the Great Sioux War, Windolph 
participated in the Nez Perce campaign of 
1877. He left the army in 1883, and worked 
for Homestake Mining Company in Lead, for 
49 years. He died on 11 March 1950, at the 
age of 98 (Thrapp, 3:1582), 



The world around war 


The slow move toward Indian 
rights 


During the period imnuxiiately following the 
Clivil War, the majority of the American 
people, which is to say those living east of 
the Mississippi, were relatively indifferent to 
the conditions on the [)lains. The Indian 
situation was a mere abstraction. 'I'hc four 
exhausting years of internal conflict, the 
horrendous drain of blood and treasure, and 
the devastation in the .South and the border 
states, were a reality. The reaction to the Red 
Cdoud War demonstrated the public's lack of 
enthusiasm for an Indian campaign. Indian 
fighting would be bloody and expensive 
(the Cireat Sioux War alone ultimately cost 
$2,.^ 12,S:^1.24, a staggering figure for the 
time). I'he government w'as pressured to 
devel(^p the nation, and do v\*hatever was 
necessary to encourage that development 
while avoiding conflict. Indeed, one of the 
reasons a commission was appointed to 
negotiate the Medicine Lodge and 1 ort 
Laramie Treaties was to convince the Indians 
to allow development to proceed unmolested. 

When conflicts did occur, life in the Last 
went on, often oblivious to the tact that a 
war was even under wav. In 1876, the vear 

* w 

the Cireat Sioux War began, Alexander 
Clrahani hell invented the telephone, 

Samuel 1.. (domens, better known as Mark 
I w'ain, published The Adventures vf Ton\ 
5uw)'cr, and professional baseball teams 
organized the National League. Colorado 
became a state, joining the existing plains 
states of Kansas, Nebraska, Nevada, and 
lexas. John D. Rockefeller was busy 
consolidating the oil industry, and the 
dominant economic force was steel 
I Robinson, Gvvd Yenr to Die, xxi-xxii). 

(Canada was settling its great plains 
simultaneously with the United States, but 
the history of the two movements could 
not have been more opposite. When the 
North West Mounted Police was organized 


in 187:T many predicted it w^ould have the 
same bitter experience as the US Army 
south of the border. The .300,000 square 
miles under its jurisdiction had problems 
identical to those of the United States, i.e. 
tens of thousands of disenchanted Indians, 
whiskey peddlers w'ho profited from Indian 
discontent, and a large helping ()f American 
bad men who had fled across the border to 
escape [)rosecution in their own country. 
Many of the Indian tribes w'cre related to, 
or allied with, the American Lakotas, who 
Ihemselvc.s frequently fled north across the 
"medicine line" to take refuge in British 
territory. However, the Mountie had an 
advantage over his American counterpart in 
a rigorous training program that prepared 
and conditioned him for his assignment. 
Other factors were stringent discipline 
and careful attention to equipment 
necessary for the job ahead, 

I he first encounter between Mountles and 
Plains Indians came on 1.3 August 1874, 
when a detachment en route to l-ort 
Ldmonton, Alberta, encountered about 
30 dirty, hungry Sioux. The men’s reaction 
was more of curiosity thaji hostility, and 
soon the Mounties and Indians were 
sitting together, smoking and exchanging 
pleasantries through their Indian and MtHis 
I mixed-blood) scouts. Lhe Indians were told 
that CJuecn Victoria was the mother of all 
Canadians, regardless of race, that she loved 
all her children equally, and would not allow 
any of her children to take unfair advantage 
of the others. This meeting set the pattern for 
their future relations with any Indians. Thus, 
the ('anadian Plains were settled without a 
shot ever being exchanged between Mountie 
and Indian (Tanner, Chapter 51. 

If ('anada resolved its Indian question 
peacefully, Mexico was an entirely different 
matter. As noted earlier, the US conflict with 
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thc> Southern Plains Indians was inherited 
from Spain and Mexico. Die Kiowas 
especially were notorious for raiding into 
that country, and Mexican captives were 
even adopted into the trihe. One reason for 
the failure of the I'ort Atkinson Treaty was 
the US ijisistence tliat raids into .Mexico 
cease, and that all .Vfexican captives he 
repatriated (Mooney, \7A\. 

Hu ring the first four decades of its 
independence, Mexico failed to achieve 
political stability. The country v\ms divided 
between a conservative faction centered in 
Mexico C'ity and consisting of the large 
landholders, clergy, and arjny, and the 
liberals who dominated the prosMnees. 
Although the country's first president. Major 
( Jeneral Guadalupe Victoria, managed to 
finish his term, tevv, if any of his successors 
did. in IH58, the country was plunged into a 
vicitJus three-year civil war between the 
Mexico Cuty conservatives and the liberal 
reformers. No sooner was that resolved and 
the reformers gained powder than Mexico 
was invaded by the f rench, who, in concert 
with the coitservatives, installed the 
,Auslrian Archduke Maxintilian on the 
throne. With the ousting of the f rench and 
the execution of Maximilian, the country 
was devastated and needed complete internal 
reorganization. Mexico was unable to defend 
its own frontier from Indian raids from the 
United States, nor was it capable of 
preventing Indians from Mexico from 
raiding into the US (Parkes). 

The border between the US and Mexico 
was nut a "medicine line,"' as was the 
border with ('anada. US troops had little 
compunction about chasing indiarrs well 
inter Mexico. And because the Indians 
routinely raided there, they vvere in enemy 
territory regardless of which side of the 
border they were on, and behaved 
accordingly. The establishment of the 
authoritarian regime of Porfirio Piaz at the 
end of 1876 inaugurated more than three 
decades of relative slahitity, and Mexican 
troops began actively suppressing Indian 
outbreaks. As lime passed, the US and 
Mexican governments reached an 


accommodation wherebv the military ot 
either country could cross into the other in 
'‘hot pursuit'’ of raiding Indian bands, from 
the US viewpoint, the term "hot pursuit" 
became so broadly defined that American 
troops sometimes emj)ioyed scouts to lead 
them to major Indian camps deep in the 
mountains of Mexico. 

One reason for public ignorance of ev ents 
on the plains was lack of reliable and 
reasonably current information. Not until 
the fate 186{}s w^as there serious newspaper 
coverage of Indian fighting. Instead, eastern 
editorial staffers w'ho never left their offices 
wrote largely imaginary accounts. This began 
to change in 1867, w'hen Joseph Wasson, 
co-owruT of the .Silver City, Idaho, (My//cc 
Aviiltifkhc, acconijianied theivl.ieutenant 
(-oionei (ieorge Crook on an expedition 
against the Indians of the Pacific northwest. 
Wasson's dispatches were reprinted in the 
Siin Tru//ci.scu Bnllctin, giving 

metropolitan readers their first eyewitness 
reports of an Indian campaign. Aw'are that a 
well-cultivated public image might lead to 
advancement (it didj. Crook continued to 
encourage correspondents, not only in the 
northwest, hut also during his cam[>aigns 
in Arizona and on the plains. .Soon, 
professional correS]>ondents from 
New York, C’hicago, Denver, and elsew'here 
accompanied expeditions against Indians, 
and soldiers augmented their meager army 
pay by selling their accounts to the 
newspapers. Correspondents Wasson and 
Robert Strahorn took an active part in the 
fighting during Crook's campaigns, and 
Mark Kellogg died with Custer at the l.ittie 
Bighorn (Knight, 3l^.^2; 2f)C)t, 94, 164‘-65). 

The Indian Wars reached their climax 
during the decade of the 1870s, but during 
much of that time, the eastern part of the 
nation was preoccupied with the economic 
depression, known to history as the Panic of 
1S7.T rile crisis began on 18 .September 187.4, 
wlicn the New York banking firm of jay 
Cooke Co. went bankrupt. Cooke's 
interests were extensive, including control td 
the Northern Pacific Railroad, then under 
construction across the Northern IHains. I wo 
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Brigadier General Geor'ge Crook (seated second from 

9 

fight) poses with stdff. scouts, and friends outside Fort 
Fetterman. Wyoming, dunng a full in Ihe lighting m I 876. 
Crook who eschewed military (br rr'iaJity. preferned 
civilian Suit and while sun helmet >n the Tielp^ ^-^nd rarefr 
j'jore a uniform even at his headquarters. (US Ar'my 
Military History Institute} 

days later, the New York Stock Exchange was 
forced to suspend trading. Over the next six 
years, more than a million people - 
one-fortieth of the entire population - lost 
their jobs. For those still employed, wages fell 
20 percent although there was no significant 
reduction in the cost of living (McFeely, 
.T92-9,^). Many took to the roads, and when 
word reached the East about the discovery of 
gold in the Black Hills, they headed for the 
Dakotas in hopes of a fresh start. 

Arriving in Wyoming at the height of 
the rush, in February 1876, Bourkc wrote 
(Diary, 3:2-!^): 

In Cheyenne, we could sec and hear nothin^x 
hut "Black Hills/' Every store adx'ertises its 
inducements as an outfittin)^ agency, every* way^on 


is chartered to convea I sic I ffeiy^ht to the rreu- 
Pactolus. The QInarterj. Mj aster I, Dept, 
experiences grave difficult}' in finding the 
transportation needed hy the Army at the 
different camps. Everything is hound for the 
Black Hills. Cheyenne is full of people and her 
merchants and saloon keepers are doing a 
rushing business, (ireat manhers of new 
buildings, mostly brick, have been erected during 
the past six months, giving the town a bustle and 
activity as well as an appearance of advancement 
in favorable contrast with Omaha, Denver and 
.Salt Lake ... / SiTw many adventurers jounieying 
to the Black Hills; their wagons and animats 
looked new and good as a general thing and the 
supplies carried ample in tptantity*. However, there 
were nnmy on foot and without aderpuite 
sustenance and some begging their werv from 
ranch to ranch along the trail ... It i.v strongly 
sugi^estiw of the want and misery of the Eastern 
states that so many people should rush upofi 
slight stimulus towards the new El Dorado. 

Gold and goldrushes were among the 
most obvious signs of advancing technology 
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that was pushing the Indians aside. Prior to 
the Civil War, however, the great concern 
of Eastern reformers was the abolition of 
slavery. Once that was accomplished, they 
turned their attention westward, and 
President Grant's Board of Indian 
Commissioners and his Peace Policy were 
among the results. However, there w'as no 
serious, coordinated plan or effort, fhc 
movement gained impetus in 1H79, w'hen a 
group of Ponca Indians look their grievances 
to court. The problem had its origins nine 
years earlier when in the Port l^aramic Treaty, 
by bureaucratic error, Ponca lands on the 
Missouri river were ceded to the I.akotas as 
part of the Great Sioux Reservation. When 
the government decided to relocate the 
Lakota Agencies to the Missouri river in 

1876, it was deemed expedient to remove 
the [’oncas to the Indian Territory. Interior 
Secretary Carl Schurz rationalized that, 
because the Lakotas and Poncas were ancient 
enemies, this would be in the best interests 
of the latter tribe. 

Relocation began during the spring of 

1877, and manv Poncas died en route. Many 
more died in the hot, malarial climate of 
Oklahoma. In early spring 1879, the only 
son of the Ponca chief Standing Bear died of 
malaria. Standing Bear, who had already lost 
two daughters in the relocation, decided to 
burv the bov in his old country, rhirtv 
others joined him on the march from 
Oklahoma, across Kansas and Nebraska, 
walking along behind a wagon carrying 

the boy's coffin. On reaching their home 
country, the Omahas welcomed them on 
their reservation, allowing them to settle and 
plant crops. The government, however, was 
unwilling to tolerate this breach of 
established policy, and ordered General 
Cr(K)k to arrest the Poncas and send them 
hack to the territory (How^ard, '12-.^6), 

(Took was less than enthusiastic. With 
his connivance, and perhaps even at his 
suggestion, the Poncas' story was sent to 
metropolitan newspapers from Ghicago to 
New York. C’itizens' committees formed in 
Omaha, where the I^oncas were interned, 
and in Yankton, capital of Dakota territory 


(South Dakota). The case demonstrated that 
the government's solution - relocation 
from ancient lands and concentration 
in the Indian Territory - was a failure, and 
galvanized the Eastern humanitarians into 
action (Mardock, 17jl). 

I'he guiding forces were General Crook and 
Ihomas Henry Tibbies, former abolitionist 
and preacher who now was assistant editor of 
the Offhiha Diiily Hernhi. Tibbies believed the 
case hinged on whether the equal protection 
guarantees under the Fourteenth Amendment 
to the C'onstitution applied to American 
Indians. At his behest, two of the Midwest's 
leading attorneys took the case i>ro hofia and 
filetl a writ of fiaheas corpus, 

Uiiiteil States ex. tel. Ma-clHHialh/Mh 
(Standing Bear} vs. George Crook was heard 
before US District Judge Elmer Dundy in 
Omaha on .M) April 1879. (irook was named 
as defendant in his capacity as the officer 
responsible fur enforcing the government 
edict, but made no secret of his sympathies 
with the Poncas. The government's 
response was that an Indian was a ward 
of the government, and therefore had no 
legal standing in court (Tibbies, 197!^, 
199-200, and 1996, lUff.). 

After all the arguments were heard, 
Standing Bear addressed the court. His 
simple statement, that he was a human 
being with the same feelings, hopes and 
dreams of any human being, reduced Judge 
Dundy to tears. A week later, he issued his 
ruling - just as Indians were expected to 
obey the laws of the United States, so were 
they entitled to the protection of those laws. 
The detention of the Poncas, he declared, 
was in violation of that protection, and they 
were ordered released (Tibbies, 1995, 108-11; 
Robinson, 2001, 238-39). 

Riding the momentum, l ibbles arranged 
for Standing Bear to make a speaking tour of 
the eastern states, attracting more people to 
the Indian cause. The activists found an allv 
in Crook. Like many soldiers, he had initially 
viewed them as naive busyhodies who knew' 
nothing of the situation, and had advocated 
a military solution. Yet, from the beginning 
of his career as a young lieutenant on the 
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VVesl (loast, he had always believed lhat tiie 
settlers and r?overnrnent had provoked mueh 
of the trouble that required military action. 
I'Aeri before the Ponca case, he had 
commented to Tibbies, ”1 he buffalo is gone, 
and an Indian can't catch enough jack 
ralibits to subsist himself and family, and 
then there aren’t enough jack rabbits to 
catch. What are they to do? Starvation is 
stanng them in the face ... I do not wonder, 
and you will not either, that when these 
Indians see their wives and children starving, 
and their last sources of supplies cut off, they 
go to war. And then ive are sent out there to 
kill tliem. It is an outrage” \An}iy aiut Niwy 
hntnuiL 29 July 1878). t he Standing bear 
case, where Indians had used the legal 
system to achieve their goals, convinced 
him that there were alternatives. 

Unfortunately the Indian rights activists 
never could agree on an agenda. .An extreme 
faction believed the Indians sIkujUI he given 
immediate citizenship under the rourteeiiLh 
.Ameiulment, after which the need for 
assimilation into 19th-centiJrv societv could 
be c(Misidered. Moderate^ agreed with 
Secretary .Schiirz that there would have to he 
a long period of government stewardship to 
ease the Indians aw'ay from trihni life in slow 
stages. Ultimately, the basic questioci of a 
hitiue for the Indians became kist in rhetoric 
and ideology (Robinson, 2001, 2’^9-41)). 
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Portrait of a civilian 


Women and children 


The brutal realities 


1‘here wtis nothing romantic or noble about 
Plains Indian life. It was a life of hardship, 
and a struggle for survival from dawn to 
dark, with each person doing his or her 
assigned task. 

I he role of the women was only dimly 
understood by whites, wJio often used the 
standards of their own civilization as a 
measure of Indian life. .An officer posted t(> 
Rm Sill, Indian lerritory, in the I87{)s wrote 
that Kiowa w^omen w'ere little more than 
'Slaves" (Myers, Folder 10). In fact, the 
relationship was not bondage so much as a 
division of lalxir. I ho warrior fought the wars, 
conducted the raids, made and repaired 
weapons, undertook the often grueling and 
danger<)us task of hunting fur food, and raised 
pojiies, the commodity by w'hich Plains 
Indians reckoned wealth. The women 
gathered j)lant foods, cooked the meals, 
pre]iared the hides of animals killed by their 
male relatives, made ajid repaired the clothing 
and tipis, tended the children, and whatever 
other tasks were to be done around camp. 

Although the Indian women rarely were 
combatants, they often accojnpanied their 
men into battle or on raids. During tile 
Warren Wagon Rain Massacre in I’exas in 
1871, two Kiowa women stood off t() one 
side, encouraging the warriors with shrill 
toiigue-rattliiig (Nye, I29i- At the battle of 
the Little Bighorn in 1876, a CheyeiUio 
woman known as Kate Highead reinained 
on the fringes, singing war songs to 
encourage her nephew who was in lire 
fight (Marquis. 1987, 89). 

With some exceptions, such as the 
Minneserta uprising, liidian prisoiiers usually 
received consideration from regular soldiers, 
wfur viewed Indian fighting simply as a duty. 
.Vfilitary prisoners w'cre ijiterned at a fort. 


then placed on a reservation, and those 
considered most incorrigible might be sent 
to Fort Marion. I hose who fell into the 
hands of citizens or local volunteer troops, 
how'cvcr, W'ere not always so fortunate. I he 
ongoing raids back and forth kindled deep 
hatreds among the settlers, who were not 
always concerned about distinguishing 
hetw'een friendly and hostile bands. The 
vicious mulnation rrf the Indian bodies 
following the Sand Creek Massacru 
demonstrated w'hat whites w'ere cajiable of. 

Nelson Lee 


Among white settlers and travelers, one of 
tlie greatest fears was being taken alive. With 
few exceptions, captivity for adult males 
meant a slow, hideous death, wiu'le women 
and even young girls might he gang-raped. 
One the few adult males to survive was 
Nelson Lee, a former Texas Ranger, who sjrent 
three years as a cajRive, In tire spring of I8SS, 
Lee joined a cojiipany formed by William 
Aikens, to drive mules from Fexas to the 
CJaliturnia market. Shortly after midnight ot) 
.April, Comajiches attacked their cajiip, and 
all were killed except Lee, .AikeJis, Thomas 
Martin, and Jolui Stewart, The Indians 
stripped them, tying them s])read*eagle 
betw'een posts, iji pairs facijig eaeh other, 
l ee and .Aikens were forced to watch while 
Stewart and Martin were scalped alive, then 
their bodies repeatedly slashed for about two 
lumrs, before the Indians finally put an etid 
to their misery by splitting their skulls with 
hatchets. IRen lor whatever reason l ee ajul 
Aikens were allowed to dress and returji lii 
their tents, Aikens later was sejU away witli 
another band, while Lee continued cui witli 
his capttus to thejr main canqi. Here, he 
forestalled any thoughts of killiJig hiju by 
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making himself useful, to the point they 
nicknamed him Chentakacho meaning Good 
White Man {Lee, 104-08, 115). 

Several months later, three white women 
were brought into camp. They identified 
themselves as Mrs Henrietta Haskins, and her 
daughters, Margaret, and Harriet. They were 
survivors from a party of English Mormon 
emigrants which had been massacred two or 
three years earlier. The mother, who was 
feeble and rheumatic, served as "'a common 
drudge/' while the daughters were ''slaves and 
wives" of two warriors. During their stay in 
Lee's camp, Mrs Haskins' health broke, and 
she was scalped and slashed to death while 
her daughters were forced to watch {Lee, 144). 

if a female child was captured at an early 
enough age, she often adapted readily to her 
situation, grew up as a member of the tribe, 
and came to identify with the Indians and 
share their animosity toward her own race. 
Indians frequently adopted captive children, 
both boys and girls, especially on the 
Southern Plains, where their birthrate was 
low and the infant mortality rate high. 
During his captivity, Nelson l.ee recalled 
meeting four white girls, ranging in age from 
12 to 18 (Lee, 

They knew no other tihw the tanj^unye of the 
(Mnuuiclies, inui in olf respects confonneil to 
their rjianncrs ami customs. It was, therefore, 
evil tent to me they had heen captured in early 
childhood and remember no other life than that 
they were then leadin^^. 

Adolescent bovs, with their tendency 
toward rebellion, and desire to assert 
themselves, often had little trouble adapting 
to the ways of the Indian warrior. The story 
of Theodore Adolphus (Dot) Babb, who 
was captured by Comanches in Texas in 
September 1865, at the age of 12, is not 
unusual. With Babb's father and older 
brother driving cattle to Arkansas, the 
household consisted of himself, his mother, 
iiine-year-old sister, an infant sister, and a 
Mrs Luster, a young Civil War widow who 
was living with the family. Mie Indians 
attacked late in the afternoon, breaking 


down the door of the house, mortally 
wounding Mrs Babb, and carrying off Mrs 
Luster and the two older children. That 
night, Mrs Luster escaped, although she later 
was captured by a party of Kiowas. The 
Comanches, meanwhile, had ascertained 
that Babb assisted in the escape, and decided 
to kill him. The boy's defiance, however, 
won their respect, and they carried him back 
to their main camp to raise him as a warrior. 
He adapted readily, participating in raids on 
other tribes. After two years, he and his sister 
were ransomed and returned home, although 
he maintained close ties with his adoptive 
Comanche family for the rest of his life 
{Babb, 20-26, 58). 

The "glittering misery" of 
army wives _ 

Although General Sherman believed officers 
should marry young so their wives might 
help relieve the isolation of frontier duty, 
government indifference made life almost 
unendurable for military dependents. As 
the wife of one junior officer commented 
(Boyd, 136): 

It is notorious that no provision is made for 
women in the army. Many indi^natkm meetiuss 
were held at which we discussed the matter, and 
reheiied at heui^ considered mere camp followers. 
It is a reco^^nized fact that a woman's presence - 
as a Wife - alone prevents demoralization, and 
army officers are always encoura^^ted to marry. 

The most famous army wife of all, 
Elizabeth Bacon Custer, complained that 
while the regulations might go into minute 
detail on such mundane things as how to 
boil bean soup, wives were totally ignored 
(Stallard, 16). 

The use of the term ''camp follower’' 
was no exaggeration. According to army 
regulations, dependents of soldiers and 
officers had no legal status other than that 
of camp followers. Unlike laundresses, who 
were considered military personnel and 
entitled to quarters, rations, and the services 
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oj tho post surgeon, wives were left to their 
own devices. And where the laundresses had 
certain specified legal rights, which they 
invoked with a vengeance, wdves were 
subject to the whims of the post 
commander, w^ho could even ban them from 
the post if it suited him. Frequent cuts in 
military spending led to regulations designed 
to discourage enlisted men from marrying. 
Consequently, many enlisted men's wives 
served as laundresses, and enlisted men 
sometimes married laundresses, lather 
arrangement brought the family extra 
income and rationijig (Stailard, 16, 57-59 l 

'I he wife of an officer went west for love 
of her husband, a sense of duty, and a 
certain amount of romantic Idealism about 
the region. The latter notion was qukklv 
dispelled by reality. At best, their lives 
involved inconvenience, and at worst, total 
misery. They left large, comfortable homes in 
the east, often to live in tents and hovels. 
Kven when reasonably decent housing was 
available, their positions were not alw'ays 
secure because their husbands could be 
'Tanked out" by senior officers. Frances 
Boyd, wife of a cavalry lieutenant at Fort 
Clark, fexas, described the procedure; 

/ wus Hi at the time, confhioil fu my room; 
afiii mvssa,^es were hrou^fht at internals from six 
ilifferent offkers, wiio all outrankeit Mr. Hoyd, 
tlhit eai ii had '^elected our house. Ridkulous as 
it may seefu, eirn- one was outranked hy 
another. Finally, a captain of the infantry chose 
onr ipuirhrs, and Ihen the doctor declared t 
could not he moved .... 

The following day, Mrs Boyd gave birth to 
her third child, who immediately contracted 
whooping cough. Both her other children 
also came down with it, and she herself was 
ill from childbed fever. ‘Tor a week I w'as at 
death's door with fever; and yet the very day 
baby w'as four weeks old w'e were obliged to 
move, that the captain, who demanded his 
house w'ithout furtlier delay, might he 
accommodated" (Boyd, 270-72). 

For the next two years, the five members of 
the Boyd family occupied a one-room shanty, 


while the captain, a bachelor, kept the house. 
Still, Mrs Boyd felt better off than another 
wife w'ho was forct‘d to live in the haIIwav 
that separated the duplex quarters of tw'o 
other officers and their families. One morning 
her husband was advised that a superior 
officer wanted the hallw'ay. In disgust, he 
resigned from the army (Boyd, 273). 

When soldiers were in the field in hostile 
countrs; wives never knew whether they 
would see them again. F.lizabeth Custer, 
whose husband died along with half his 
regiment at the little Bighorn, wrote of 
"the terrible parting w'hich seemed a 
foreshadowing of all the most intense 
anguish that our Heavenly Father can send 
to his children" (Custer, 182). As if to 
aggravate their unhappiness, wives visiting 
the bast during their husbands' campaigns 
sometimes found that the public was not 
even aware that a military expedition w^as 
under way (Custer, 88). 

The uncertainty especially increased if 

the Indians attached to the post began to 

get uneasy. Many army wives w'ere aware 

of the incredible efficiency of the 

so-called "moccasin telegraph," that 

still-unfathomable means by which Indians 

received news from throughout the plains 

much more quickly than government 

couriers could carry it. Although the details 

might vary as they circulated from one group 

of Indians to the next, the basic information 

generally was reliable. In early July 1876, at 

Fort Rice, one of tw'o stations of the Seventh 

Cavalry, the Indians began talking about a 

massacre involving the entire command- The 

wives of the officers gathered together in one 

of the quarters for a sleepless night, waiting 

for some sort of word. Karlv the next 

¥ 

morning, the Missouri river steamer arrived 
with mail from the war zone. "Unwashed, 
uncombed, the thud-thud of our hearts 
almost suffocating, we dashed to the 
trader-store post office,'" the wife of 
lieutenant Francis M. Ciibson rememhcreil. 
"Ail those from forlorn old Fort Rice w'ere 
.safely accounted for - all but one, our dear 
Jack ILieutenant Jack .Sturgis), so very young, 
so beloved by us all" (Fougera, 265-66). 
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[‘urthfi north, at Port Ahraliani [jncoin, thf 
Seventh’s headijuarters post, the wives were 
not so fortunate. Twenty-six women learned 
that clay that they were wiciows. 

(^ften bodies could not l>e recovered 
immediately, and sometimes not at all, 
denying the widows the comfort of seeing 
proper funerals and burials. Adding to the 
emotional j^ain, the army assumed no 
responsibility for the widow, who was 
ex[)ected to vacate quarters as soon as 


possible. The benefits paid lo the widow 
and surviving children were so paltry tliat 
CTmgress considered that it was doing Indian 
Wars widows a favor in 1908, when it 
increased their pensions to $12 a month 
(Stal)ard, 42). 

Martha Summerhaves, herself a soldier's 
wife, summed up the feelings of all w’hen she 
wrote, "'1 fell to thinking: w'as the army life, 
then, only glittering misery,,,?'' 

(Summerhayes, 45), 



Conclusion and consequences 


An unresolved legacy 


On 11 November 1S6S, two Santee chiefs, 
Mecfk’ine Bottle arul Shak()pee, who iiad 
been kidnapped ajid smuggled out oC 
Canada, were hanged at l ort Snel ting, 
Mimtesota, for their part in the 1S62 
uprising. According to legend, as Shakopee 
nioujited ihe gallows, he heard the whistle 
of a railroad locomotive ajid remarked, 

"As the white man comes in the Indian 
goes out" (Carley, 75). 

If the story is apocryphal, it was 
nevertheless prophetic. To some extent, the 
so-caltecl "Indian (Question” went all the wav 
l>atk to Columhus, wheji the rest of the 
w'orkl learned for the first time tliat l lie re 
were other people on the planet besides 
conventional r,uropeans. Africans, and 
Asians. This raised the dilemma of what sort 
of people they might he, and how to deal 
with them. I'he United States inherited the 
British poJicv of treating them as sovereign 
nations. Alone among the petrple <Jt the 
United States, Indians were s]iecificallv 
exempted by the C!onstitutir)n from 
obligations and benefits ot citizensiiip. And 
w'hlie Judge nundy’s ruling in the Standing 
Bear case essentially ga\ e them [irotection 
under the fourteenth .Amendment, it did not 
establish citizenship, nor could it. IX^cades 
earlier, ('hief justice John Marshall had 
defined the Indian tribes as "domestic 
dependent nations," with the [rower to 
enter into treaties with the federal 
government, bven that ended in 1871, in 
part Irecause of the House (>f Representatives' 
jealousy of the Senate’s treaty-making 
authority- Hencetarth, Indians were wards 
of the government, subject to the joint 
decisiojis of both houses of c<mgre.ss. I his 
created yet another bureaucratic stum Idling 
block that was beyond the hidian cultural 
comprehejision (Utley and Washburn, UM; 
Robinsoji, 2001, 1 I 'h. 


One of the most devastating government 
programs was the removal of Indians 
from their Imme territories, and their 
concentration in the Indian Territors', 
without consideration of how the change in 
environment would affect them. .Such was 
the case with the Northern Ciheveiines, who 
were corKentrated with their Southern 
cousins around Darlington w'here they could 
be watched and regulated. The Northern 
Uheyennes^ accustomed to the mountaiits 
and valleys of Mojitana and Wyoming, W'ere 
not acclimatized to the heat and humidily of 
the Southern tMains, and within two months 
ot their arrival, nearly two-thirds were ill. 

On 9 .September J87S, a large band under 
Dull Knife and I ittle Wc^lf broke camp and 
started home. After driving off a detachment 
of soldiers, they crossed into Kansas, where 
some warriors went on a rampage of murder, 
rape, ajui plunder. Above the North Rlatte 
river, they split intc) two groups, with l.ittle 
VVolt leading his peo[)le to Montana w1)ere 
tile ever-insubordinatc Nelson Miles allowed 
thejn to settle cjuietly. Dull Knife, 
meanwliile, was forced to surrender his hand 
near fort Robinson, Nebraska, where they 
were interned pending transportation hack 
to the Territor\^ Determined to die rather 
than return, they barricaded themselves jji a 
barracks. Witli the tacit consent of Crook 
ajid .Sheridan, the cojnmatiding officer, 
C'aptain Hetiry Wcssells, cut off their food 
and water to force them into submission. 

The Cheyennes, however, had firearjiis 
concealed in pieces in their clotliing, and 
on 9 Jaruiary 1879, they began reassembling 
them, I ate that night, they attacked the 
guards and fought their way out. Over tlie 
next few^ weeks, they were him ted cU)wn, and 
most were recaptured. Some w'ere allowed to 
settle at Vine Ridge, just south of ihe Black 
Hills. Others were returned to the Territorv, 
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Dul! Knife i>ea;ec?/ and I I’lle Wo'f werxr leaao''-:, ot '■no 
Cheyenne Oulbreak o1 I87S 7*^.The-, -.vern 
roi.ji' old men’ nr senior rMefs of :he NorUi- • • 
Cheyennes i;Si'‘’=fhs<:'nifjr'! Iri^ninte: 

although eventually they, too, were alinwetl 
to to i^ine Kid>»e or Montana I Mon nett). 

Aitother ^roup pushed beyond endurance 
was the White Kiver Utes of w^estern 
Colorado. When silver w'as discovered in the 
San |uan Mountains in their territorv, thev 

* m 

were forced to surrender one-fourth of their 
reservation. This was followed by pressure 
from local citizens to seize I he rest of their 
reservation and remove the Utes to the 
Indian rerritory. Matters came to a head with 
the appointment of a totally incompetent 
agent, Nathan C. Meeker, who insisted they 
plow uj^ their potty pastures and turn to 
agriculture. A confrontation between .Meeker 
and a Lite medicine man called Johnson led 
to a scuffle and Meeker sent for troops. 

A detachment sunt from Fort Fred Steele, 
Wyoming, the nearest post, was blocked at 
Milk river, and pinned down in a week-]ong 
siege before a relief column arrived. The 
Utes, meanwhile, had risen up, burned the 
agency, killed Meeker and nine employees, 
and carried off their families. 

lo avoid possible harm to the hostages, 
Interior Secretary Scliurz enlisted the aid of 
Charles Adams, a former agent whom the 
Utes trusted, and Ouray, the powerful chief 
of the Uncompahgre Utes. l aced \vrth 
Ouray's threat to unite all the other Lhe 
tribes against them, the White River hand 
surrendered and returned the hostages. The 
incident accelerated demands for removal of 
all Utes, .Although some retained a small 
reservation in southwestern Colorado, the 
rest were removed to Utah lUtlev and 

f 

Washburn, 306-10). 

The Cheyenne Outbreak and the Lite 
Rising signaled the end for the Plains 
Indians. Isolated incidents might occur here 
and there, hut in reality the Indian Wars on 
the iireal Plains were over, and the regiem 
rapidly developed. The (rreat American 
Desert, as it once had been called, was no 
more. In 1889 alone, Wyoming, Montana, 


a[Ki Idaho were admitted as states, and 
Dakota territory was divided into North and 
South to create two states, Utah followed in 
)S96, the delay caused primarily because the 
Mormon theocracy that governed the 
territory had to readjust to accommodate 
federal law' and policy. Then, in 19(16, the 
Indian Territory was consolidated with the 
territory of Oklahoma, which was admitted 
as a state one year later. 

The reality of the situation was .summed 
up by Schurz, who wrote in the Natsutuil 
Rci'iew that every part of the country was 
becoming accessible hy railroad, and that 
gave the land cojiventional economic value. 
Fhe Indians, he said, would have to face that 
reality. Meanwhile, because many whites still 
advocated extermination> the Indians needed 
government protection ('Tresent Aspects'' 

In 1887, Congress approved the (Jeneral 
Allotment Act, better known as the Dawes 
Act, after its sponsor, Senator Henry Laurens 
Dawes of Massachusetts. The Act terminated 
tribal ownership of reservation lands, 
allt)cating .65km2 (160 acres) to every Indian 
head of household, 0.3km2 (80 acres) to 
single persons over 18 years old and orphans 
under 18, and 0.1Skm2 (40 acres) to all 
others under 18. C’itizenship was offered to 
those who accepted the allocation and 
abandoned tribal life. Tl)e result of the act 
was two-fold: hist, it attempted to destroy the 
base of tribalism hy abolishing commuiial 
lands, and second, once the lands w'ere 
allocated to all Indians on a reservation, 
many reservations would still have a vast 
ajnount of unallocated land that would be 
opened \o settlement. This led to the loss of 
almost 0.5 million km^ (JOO million acres) 
of Indian land, some 80 percent of what 
thev held before the act went into effect 
I Utley, 1997, 121-22). 

One of the reservations broken up under 
the act was the remnant of the Great Sioux 
Reservation created under tlte Fort Laramie 
Treaty. A commission composed of Govenor 
Cliarles Foster of Ohio, chairman. Senator 
William Warner of Missouri, and (Jrook, now 
major-general and commander of the Military 
Division of the Missouri, met with the Lakotas 
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in I he sprinj^ and summur of IS89. Although 

Clrook used cliplomacy, he also led the Indians 

to understand that if they did not agree to 

hand over the land, the government would 

take it anyway. Adding insult to injury, once 

they signed away their land, the government 

reduced their appropriation. In desperation, 

many joined the Ghost Dance movement, 

which had originated in Nevada that year, 

and now was rapidly mtaing eastward across 

the plains (Robinson, 2001, 299^d()()|. 

An early lihost Dance movement had 

originated among the haiutes and was active 

in California and C>regon in the 1860s and 

IR7(>s hetore gradually fading away, it was 

revived iji 1889 hv a I’aiute named Wovoka, 

who preached tlie dawn of a new era in 

which the Indian lands would he restored, 

and people w'ould be reunited vs'itb their dead 

ancestors. Wovoka's message stressed peace, 

and the performance of a circular dance. 

i he very technology that the Indians had 

op])<)sed for so long - telegraph and railroads 

- aided its spread, and soon it was eml^raceil 

throughout the plains. Ancient tribal 

enemies set aside tlieir iwiimosities, and 

joined together in a religious euphoria, 

preparing for a world to come. It liecanie 

particularly popular among the Lakotas, 

now reduced to total desperation. The 

government, sensing the threat of risirig 

Indian nationalism, determined to stop it. 

At the Standing Rock Reservation, North 

Dakota, the movement centered on Sitting 

Bull. When tribal police went to arrest him 

on l.s December 1890^ fighting broke out. 

Sitting Bull, several of his followers, and 

some of the Indian police were killed, 

I he Dakota Reservations were occupied by 

troo[)s, and Oglala leaders at the IMne Ridge 

Reservation, in South Dakota, managed to 

contain the Ghost Dancers. At C’hevcnne 

* 

River, South Dakota, a large group of (iliosl 
Dancers under Chief Big Fool panicked at 
the arrival of troops and fled westward 
tow'ard the Badlands. They were rounded u[) 
and brought to Wounded Knee (Teck on 
28 December. The army planned to march 
them to Pine Ridge the next morning, and 
put them on the train for Cheyenne River. 


t)n the morning of 29 I^ecernbei, the 
warriors were separated from the womeji and 
children, and searched for w'eapons, Tlie 
soldiers were nervous, and manv had been 
drinking the night before. ,'\ scuffle brcike out 
over a rifle, a shot was fired, and the Indians 
began pulling out concealed weapons. The 
soldiers leveled their rifles and opened fire at 
point-blank range, killing about half the 
warriors in the first vollev. Then four 
rapid-fire Hotchkiss cannons opened up with 
slira[mel. When it ended, the bodies of 146 
men, women, and children were buried in a 
mass grave. However, matiy w'oimded later 
died, and relatives recovered the bodies of 
other dead, so the actual loll may have 
reacherl MX), The Indian way of life also died 
at WcHinded Knee (Hoxie, 22[T h94-’97). 

Fhc Plains Wars now' entered the realm of 
legend. Just as whites have mixed emotions 
over (Tjster, so too Indians have mixed 
emotions over their diiefs. Among the 
Kiow'as, the animosity between the Satanta 
adherents and Kicking Bird adherents lingers 
to some extent even today, (iuanah Parker, 
w'ho after his surrender prospered as a 
rancher, businessman, and ultimately federal 
judge, remains a controversial figure anu)ng 
the C'omanches. Red Cdoud's grudging 
accommodation after the close of the Plains 
Wars causes some Gglalas to question his 
integrity. 1 he defiant chiefs, however, have 
become symbols, particularly if they died 
resisting the government, or at least under 
questit)nable circumstances. Such were the 
cases of Crazy Horse> who was bayoneted to 
death at Camp Robinson in 1877, and Sitting 
Bull, both of whom had assumed almost 
mythical proportions even among the troops 
during the Great Sioux War. 

After interviewing many Indian 
combatants for a final report to (leneral 
(Took, lieutenant Philo Clark noted (United 
States Department of War, record group 29.1, 
Sioux War, 14 September 1877): 

iireiU prominence has been yiven Crazy Horse 
ani! Sitting Unit in this wur tfte yooil [i^htin^ 
strate^' anti subsetfuent muster by n^treuts iviny 
attributeil to them, whereas they are reaffv not 
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entitled to more c redit or censure than many others 

* 

so far as plans and orders were concerned .... 

riiere is no question that during this war, 
the two chiefs were, in fact, respected and 
charismatic leaders, Sitting Bull perhaps a 
little more than Crazy Horse. Dead, however, 

they have assumed cult status, as symbols of 

# 0 

Indian resistance. The Lakotas, particularly 
the Oglalas of Pine Ridge, South Dakota, 
have cited the ''Spirit of Oazy Horse," in 
asserting their identity, and their right to 

exercise their own wav of life. 

0 

Idday, the Indian continues to trouble the 
national conscience. Although all Indians lx)rn 
in the United States are citizens, in many cases 
they have been relegated to a secondars status, 
reduced to a permanent dependency on the 
federal government. Part of this is because a 
massive government bureaucracN’ exists on 
managing Indian affairs. " I hc facT is," General 
Cr(X)k once observed, "there is t(x:) much 
money in this Indian business ...." (Crook, 

28 NovemlxT 1871, Collection). That still 
holds true. Casino gambling has lx‘en extolled 
as the great cure for all Indian ills, but it is a 
mixed blessing. Some tribes have grown 
wealthy, but others have suffered. In 1999, 
an Oglala leader obsers ed that the casinos at 
Pine Ridge bring large amounts of money to a 
tribal Ixnevolent fund, but txxause so many 
members of the trilx gamble, the draw on 
that fund has increased proportionately. 

No one seems sure how to address the 

situation of the Indians, and the Indians 

themselves are divided. .Some insist that all 

reservations, government relief, and other 

programs separating them from the 

mainstream should be completely abolished, 

and the Indians should take their place as 

co-equal citizens, to succeed or fail on their 

own. Others contend that thev cannot exist 

0 

without government help, and assistance is 
the least the government can do. 



Mass grave at Wounded Knee. (Authors collection) 

The question facing the United States is 

the same question facing any nation, where 

an alien people have displaced but have not 

assimilated or been assimilated by the 

0 

indigenous people. It is a question that also 
faces C^anada, Brazil, South Africa, Australia, 
and many other nations. The indigenous 
people are human beings with the power of 
conscious thought and action; they cannot 
be placed on a reserve and preserved 
unchanged forever as though they were a 
species of wildlife. Yet neither can the 
indigenous people withdraw from a modern, 
ever advancing world. How to assimilate 
them into the modern world, yet preserve 
their rights as human beings is the great 
question. So far, there have been no answers. 














Principal Indian characters 


Big Tree (c. 1852-1929), Kiowa subchief, 
convicted with Satanta of murder for his 
part in the Warren Wagon I'rain Massacre 
of 1871, was later paroled. Became a 
Baptist deacon, and a prominent leader of 
his community. 

Black Kettle (c. 1810-68), Cheyenne peace 
chief, and leader of the hand massacred 
hy Colorado troops at Sand Creek in 1864. 
Killed by regular troops in the battle of 
the Washita in the Indian Territory. 

Brave Bear (d. 1854), Lakota paramount 
chief, mortally wounded in the 
Grattan Massacre. 

Crazy Horse (c. 1840-77), Oglala Lakota 
w'ar leader, famed for his charisma, and 
for his pale complexion and red hair. 
Killed during a scuffle at Camp 
Robinson, Nebraska. . 

Dohasen (d. 1866), Kiowa paramount chief. 

Hull Knife, also knowm as Morning Star (c. 
1810-83), Northern Cheyenne senior 
chief, one of the leaders of the 1878-79 
outbreak. Allowed to live near Pine Ridge, 
South Dakota, until his death. 

Isa-tai (c. 1842-1914), Comanche prophet, 
one of the instigators of the Red River 
War of 1874-75. 

Kicking Bird (c. 1835-75), Kiow^a peace 
chief, kept the bulk of his people neutral 
during the Red River War. Died under 
mysterious circumstances, possibly of 
poisoning by the war faction. 

Little Crow (c. 1803-63), leader in 

Minnesota Uprising of 1862. Killed by a 
citizen a year later. 

Little Wolf (c. 1820-1904), Northern 
, Cheyenne senior chief, led the Outbreak 
of 1878-79. Surrendered to Col. Nelson 
Miles, and lived quietly in Montana until 
his death. 

Lone Wolf (c. 1820-79), Kiowa war leader, 
succeeded Dohasen as paramount chief. 


Interned at Fort Marion, Florida, after the 
Red River War, died of malaria shortly 
after his release. 

Medicine Bottle (d. 1865), leader in the 
Minnesota Uprising. Hanged at Fort 
Snelling, Minnesota. 

Ouray (1820-80), autocratic paramount 
chief of the Uncompahgre Utes, ended 
the White River Ute uprising by 
threatening to unit all the other Utes 
against the White River band. 

Parker, Quanah (c. 1845-1911), Comanche 
war chief, son of Peta Nacona and 
Cynthia Ann Parker. .After the Red River 
War, he became a cattleman, 
businessman, and judge. 

Red Cloud (1822-1909), Oglala war chief 
who fought the government to a standstill 
in 1866-68. He succeeded Spotted Tail as 
head chief of the Lakotas, and was 
prominent in tribal affairs until his death. 

Satank (c. 1797-1871), Kiowa war leader. 
Arrested with Satanta and Big Tree after 
the Warren Wagon Train Massacre, he 
w'as killed by a guard at Fort Sill, 

Indian Territory. 

Satanta (c. 1816-78), Kiowa war leader and 
diplomat, committed suicide in the Texas 
State Penitentiarv, Huntsville. 

Shakopee (d.l865), leader in the 
Minnesota Uprising. Hanged at Fort 
Snelling, Minnesota. 

Sitting Bull (c. 1834-90). Hunkpapa political 
chief and leader of resistance in the early 
1870s. Killed In a fight with tribal police. 

Spotted Tail (c. 1823-81), Brule leader, 
appointed by the government as head 
chief of the Lakotas in 1876. Assassinated 
during internal Lakota political dispute. 

Standing Bear (c. 1829-1908), Ponca chief, 
initiated a landmark legal case that 
established Indian status as residents of 
the United States. 
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Washakie (c. 1804-1900), Shoshone 
paramount chief allied with the federal 
government during the Great Sioux War. 
Fort Washakie, Wyoming, was named in 
his honor. 

Wooden Leg (1858-1940), Northern 

Cheyenne warrior, was prominent in the 
Great Sioux War. He later served as an 
army scout and a judge. 
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